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‘RUSSIA AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


SucH is the vast extent of the Russian Empire, that it is no 
hyperbole to say it is neighbor to all the world. Speaking of 
the Kurile Islands, a late intelli igent and entertaining traveller* 
s says: “This archipelago, of w hich the more south-westwardly 
islands belong to the Japanese, completes the line on which 
Russia dire C tly and immediately influences nearly all the 
powers of the old continent: Sweden, now extending to the 
Atlantic; Prussia, virtually including all the minor states of 
Germany ; Austria, with her vassals of Rome and Naples ; 
Turkey, grasping : all the Danube with one hand, and with the 
other over-reaching the Cataracts of the Nile; Persia, border- 
ing on the sea that washes the coast of Malabar; Central Asia, 
marked by the footsteps of nearly all the conquerors of Hin- 
dostan; Thibet, containing the sources of the Burr: ampooter 
and the Ganges: China, meeting Spain in the Phili P orem and 
Portugal and E ngland i 1 her own islands; and lastly, that 
mysterious empire > whic h dtinds aloof alike from the commerce 
and the warfare of the world.” 

Yet this colossal empire, thus bordering on the opposite 
extremes of the world, remained for ages almost as little known 





* Sir George Simpson, 1847, 
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as the interior of China or Japan, at least so far as respects its 
eople and its government; and what little may have been lately 
ereed has, for the most part, been distilled through the me- 

dium either of pre judice or ignorance. The most learned at 
least of modern travellers in Russi: a, Doctor Clarke, saw every 
thing through the cloud of feelings perhaps justly excited by 
the capricious tyranny of the hé fe crazed Emperor Paul; and 
among all of them there is not one who had either op portunity 
or capacity to grasp the mighty edifice of the Russian Empire. 

They sc sratched the surface without penetrating the soil; and 


. identifying the idea of — with that of tyranny, have 


*) 


represented what is in reality more of an oligarchy than a 
despotism, as a government of the irresistible will of ‘one man 
alone. 

The present struggle for the restoration of the balance of 
Europe has, however, brought Russia into more intimate co1 
tact with the western powers of that quarter, and excited more 
intensely the curiosity of the civilized world towards this fo1 
midable empire, which has become, it seems, of sufficient con 
sequence to excite the fears and provoke the hostility of the 
most powerful combination the world has witnessed since the 
downfall of the great Napoleon. Accordingly we have lately 
been treated with abundance of books of travels in Russia, most 
of them evidently written for political purposes, and a large 
portion of British manufacture. ‘These are, as a matter of course, 
all calculated and intended to impress on their readers an un- 
favorable opinion of the state of society, the condition of the 
people of Russia, and most especially of the character of the 
monarch who has so grievously excited the fears of the Anglo- 
French alliance. As just and impartial delineations, they are 
for the most part utterly worthless for all purpose s of correct 
information. ‘T'hey are the mere vehicles of political jealousy 
or spleen , and present not so much a picture of Russia as 2 
caricature as by her enemies exhibited in the deepest 
colors of gall and bitterness. 

What little we really know of Russia is therefore to be gath- 
ered from travellers who visited that country before the passions 
of nations were so violently excited by the newly-awakened 
apprehensions for the liberties of Europe, and the progress of 
civilization. Among these are the Marquis de Custine, a : rench- 
man; Adolph Erman, a Prussian, a worthy successor of Hum- 
boldt; and Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. All tliese gentlemen travelled in Russia pre- 
vious to the period when the long series of negotiations at Con- 
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stantinople had placed Russia and the powers of Western Ku 
rope in the toils of a Gordian knot that could only be cut by 
the sword; and consequently they had no obvious motive at 
least, to misrepresent or exaggerate either on one side or the 
other. 

The Marquis de Custine was—or if living still, is—an aristo- 
crat of the old school, as he takes all occasions to announce to 
his readers. Ile is a remnant of the feudal syste m, 1S quite as 
impatient of despotism as of republicanism, and looks back on 
the days of L 7 le Grand as the golden age of France. In 
dealing with the Czar and his people, he rather inclines to 
severity than later, and his pictures are much less tinged 
with light than shadow. On the whole, however, he ay pears 
to be suffic iently impartial to prevent his indulging i in misre- 
presentation, and sufficiently sagacious to avoid being grossly 
deceived. Ile had frequent access to the I mperor Nic holas, 
with whom he held various conversations, which he gives at 
length, and in which that monarch appears to have freely ex- 
p ressed his feelings and opinions, his policy and his projects 
for the benefit of his <soe One of the charges ex re- 
iterated by the Anglo-French alliance, and reé ‘choed 1 vy the 
Anglo-American press, is that the Emperor is totally without 
faith and without honor, and that in his late negotiations he 
has over and over again violated both. Let us hear what M. 
le Custine says in his summary of the character of the Czar: 


“The problem proposed, not by men but by events, by the concatenation 
of circumstances, to an Emperor of Russia, is to favor among the nations 
the progress of knowledge, in order to hasten the emancipation of the serfs ; 
and further to aim at this object by the improving of manners, by the en- 
couraging of humanity and legal liberty; in short, by ameliorating hearts 
with the view of alleviating destinies. Such is the condition of any man who 
would now reign even in Moscow. But the peculiarity of the Emperor's 
position is, that he has to shape his course towards his object, keeping clear 
on the one side of the mute though organized tyranny of a revolutionary 
administration, and on the other of the arrogance and conspiracies of an 
aristocracy so much the more formidable as its power is undefined.” 

“Tt must be owned that no sovereign has yet acquitted himself of this 
terrible task with so much firmness, talent, and good fortune, as has been 
displayed by the Emperor Nicholas. He is the first of the modern Russian 
princes who has perceived the necessity of being a Russian, in order to 
confer good on the Russians. Undoubtedly, history will say this man was 
a great sovereign.” 








; 
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Again; 


“ My idea of the possibility of making Christian sincerity subservient to 
politics is not so chimerical as may appear to statesmen, and men of busi- 
ness; for it is an idea of the Russian Emperor, practical and clear-sighted 
as he is undoubtedly. Ido not believe that there is at the present day a 
prince on any throne who so detests falsehood, and who falsifies as little as 
this monarch.” 


To this the British translator, in the true spirit of John Bull 
magnanimity towards an enemy, appends the following note 
by way of protest: “If the writer had written his T'ravels 
more recently, he would hardly have failed to modify his 
opinion.” 

Touching the progress of civilization in Russia, the Marquis 
is of opinion that so far from having been aids d by an imita- 


tion of French and English manners and habits, it has been, 
in fact, seriously obstructed by the oe sity of the Russian 
Boyars to adopt all their pretended refinements. ‘‘ Nothing,” 


he observes with great truth, “more injures the natural dispo- 
sition, and consequently the mental powers, than continually 
dwe ling on the social superiority of other nations.” Though 
applied to Russia, the maxim is equally suited to the United 
States, which are ‘daily undergoing the process of being ener- 
vated, debauched, and s sophisticated by their miser: able, awk- 
ward imitation of the effeminacy, folly, topper y, and profii- 
gacy which make up the sum total of the civilization of old 
superannuated nations. 

The Marquis, like almost all French travellers, occasionally 
indulges in the luxury of sentiment, and becomes pathetic. 
The Russian serfs and the Siberian exiles most es specially 
awaken his sympathies, and call forth most eloquent strains of 
philanthropy, somewhat similar to the lamentations of the 
British press over the imaginary woes of the - Afri can slave in 
the United States. Yet we learn from him that “a serf may 
beeome proprietor even of lands in the name of his lord, without 
the latter daring to violate the moral guarantee by which he is 
bound to his wealthy slave. To despoil this man of the fruits 
of his labor and economy, would be an abuse of power which 
the most tyrannical Boyar dare not permit himself under the 
reign of the Emperor Nicholas.” 

Sir George Simpson, in his “ Overland Journey Round the 
World,” says: 


“These serfs appear to be as comfortable as any peasantry can be; to be 
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better off, in fact, in many points than the free laborers of other countries, 
inasmuch as they have a claim to the assistance, care, and protection of their 
owner in times of sickness and scarcity.” 


In reference to the exiles of Siberia, he has the following 
passages. Speaking of the town of Katchooga, he says: 

“Some of the most influential among the inhabitants were exiles, to 
whom, so far as he could judge, no stigma was attached. In fact, consider- 
ing the numbers sent to Siberia for political offenses, the mere idea of 
banishment could hardly be supposed to involve the same moral and social 
consequences as among ourselves.” 

“Throughout Siberia, the descendants of the exiles, generally speaking, 
are classed with the serfs of the crown, being practically neither more nor 
less than unprivileged subjects; and such of these as may have risen above 
the rank of laborers are as little liable to be dragged down from their actual 
position as any nobleman in the land. In the whole length and breadth of 
this portion of the empire, slavery, properly so called, the submission of 
one subject to the irresponsible caprices of another, is entirely unknown. 

.. +. The exiles are virtually left to carve their own fortunes. A well- 
dressed man, who spoke with a strong German accent, introduced himself 
tous. He proved to be a Gallician, who had been banished twenty-six 
years before, for smuggling, but had raised himself, by his steadiness and 
talent, to be one of the most respectable inhabitants of the town. He had 
an excellent house, with a very neat little wife in it; and as a proof of the 
extent of his business and resources, he supplied us all the horses for five 
successive stages.” 

In England, this man would have been hanged. 
Speaking of Siberia generally, he says: 


“Not only are the peasants of Siberia remarkable for their civility, but 
all grades of society are, perhaps, decidedly more intelligent than in most 
parts of Europe. The system on which Siberia has been, and continues to 
be colonized, is admirable alike in theory and practice. No perpetrators of 
heinous crimes are sent to the mines; those who have been banished for 
minor delinquencies are settled in villages or farms; and political offenders, 
comprising soldiers, authors, and statesmen, are generally established by 
themselves in little knots, communicating to all around them a degree of 
refinement unknown in other half-civilized countries.” 

And he thus sums up his observations on the subject: 

“Tn fact, for the reforming of the criminal, in addition to the punish- 


ment of the crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best penitentiary in the 
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world. When not bad enough for the mines, each exile is provided with a 
lot of ground, a house, a horse, two cows, agricultural instruments, and for 
the first year with provisions. For three years he pays no taxes whatever, 
and for the next ten only half the full amount. To bring fear as well as 
hope to operate in his favor, he clearly understands that his very first slip 
will send him from his home and his family, to toil as an outcast in the 
mines. Thus does the government bestow an almost parental care on all 
the less atrocious criminals.” 


At Krasnozarsk, Sir George met an exile of distinction, of ’ 
whom he says: 


“Among the exiles in the place was General Davidoff, banished for par- 
ticipating in some attempt at revolution. He was very comfortably, nay 
happily settled, with his whole family about him, sons-in-law, brothers-in- 
law, and so on, and appeared to enjoy all the luxuries and elegancies of 
life. So far as the eye could judge, General Davidoff was no more an exile 
than Governor Kapiloff himself.” 


Let our readers compare these testimonials of a man of high 
station and character, himself an Englishman too, with the sys- 
. m of exile called transportation, which has long been pursued 
by the British government, and with the penitentiary system 
adopted i in that country, and ask himself which is prefe rable, 
that of the “barbarian despotism of Russia,” as it is called, or 
that of the great champion of civilization and humanity? T he 
fact 1 s that the pe nal code of Russia is pri actically the most 
mild in the world, and the punishment of death scarcely ever 
inflicted. 

Sir George thus concludes his highly amusing and interest- 
ing tour, with the following tribute to the Emperor Nicholas: 


“The absence of the Emperor”—from St. Petersburg—‘“ prevented my 
friend Baron Wrangle from introducing me, as he was desirous of doing, to 
his majesty. In my peculiar circumstances, I deeply regretted this disap- 
pointment. Even if I had never set foot on the patrimony of Nicholas, I 
could not fail to regard him in common with every man of knowledge and 
reflection, the autocrat of three continents, the master of the most extensive 
dominion of sncient or modern times, as an object not merely of philanthro- 
pic interest, but mysterious awe. But, after seeing more of this colossal em- 
pire than any other foreigner, living or dead, I was naturally anxious, as an 
appropriate termination of my wanderings, to enter as it were into commun- 
ion with the i that animated it. Independently of these general con 
siderations, the present Czar’s personal qualities, physical, intellectual, and 


moral, must induce every man’s judgment to acquiesce in the homage whic} 
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his feelings are constrained to pay. Nicholas is universally allowed to pre- 
sent the noblest mould of form and feature, to be the ablest and most labor- 
ious sovereign of the age, and what is higher praise than all, in an indivi- 
dual of his exalted station, to set before his people the brightest example of 
all domestic virtues,” 


The distinguished Prussian traveller, whose name is men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, though the object of his 
visit to Russia was purely scientific, wherever he has occasion 
to refer to the social and political condition of that country, 
substantially corroborates the testimony of the Marquis de 
Custine and ‘Sir George Simpson with respect to the character 
of the Emperor Nicholas, the nature of his patriarchal govern- 
ment, and the condition of the people. But we do not deem 
any further extracts necessary. 

In thus atte mpting to ane before our readers the real cha- 
racter of the Emperor Nichol . and the system of government 
which has descended to him by inheritance, we have been in- 
fluenced rs well by motives of justice as of policy. The An- 
glo-French alliance has not only made war against the Czar 
with the sword but the pen, and ‘thus far been much more suc- 
cessful with the latter than the former. The press of England 
and France, one the mere echo either of the popular feeling or 
of ministerial policy, the other the pliant or enforced slave of 
a hard master, have ‘united in one chorus of ob loquy against 
the man, w Lins so far as we can see, has given the two powers 
no cause of offense but that of devoting himself to developing 
the resources of his empire, and c autiously preparing the way 
for the emanc ipation of his subjects. 

The growth of Russia, like that of the United States, is 
natural and spontaneous, and in conformity with the laws of 
nature and Providence. As the young buds of spring succeed 
the dry leaves of autumn, and the son his father, so is it with 
nations. They can not be made to grow and flourish by the 
mere will of man, nor can all the power of the most arrogant 
presumption, though seated on thrones, prevent them from un- 
dergoing the process of decay. If the progress of Russia has 
frightened France, or that of the United States alarmed Eng- 
land, it is not so much their fault as the effect of causes which 
we apprehend will be somewhat difficult to control. One thing 
is quite certain; they can not be stopped by the pen, and the stu- 
pendous efforts of the press of the Anglo-French alliance to out- 
law the Czar and ostracise the United States from the community 
of Christian oivilind nations, will only result in establishing a 
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common interest and a common feeling through the mere force 
of the outside pressure. Distant as they are in their centres, 
the two great growing empires of the world almost touch at 
their extremities; and their being both placed in the same pre- 

dicament by force of cire umstances, we hail as the omen of a 
friendly feeling, the precursor of long ages of harmony be- 
tween two powers oe hereditary friends ship will be one of 
the best guarantees of the future peace of the world. 

Wit! out some sufficient counterpoise to the Anglo-French 
alliance, which is gradually either bullying or subsidizing all 
the minor states of gh.“ into becoming s accomplices in their 
own subjug ation, there will be no safety to the x ights of nations, 
and they must de spend altogether on the moderation and mag- 
nanimity of England and F rance » for the establishment of the 
just “ex sail ibrium of power.” This counterpoise can at any 
time be established and maintained by a cordial good under- 
standing between the United States and Russia without an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, which will only be re quire 1d in the 
event of the Anglo-F rench alliance persisting in its war of 
diplomacy and intimid: ation, ~ in preventing any cooper: ition 
of the states of the New World in establishin ¢ a continental 
system which will enable them to maintain their commercial 
and political rights. There are certain gre at antagonistical 
principles and interests, both commercial and pe litical, between 
the New and the Old World, and most especially the United 
States and the great commercial powers of Europe, which have 
been accustomed to prescribe laws to the seas, that every e xpe- 
rienced statesman must see will necessarily eventu: ally bring 
them into collision. Asia and Europe once disputed the em- 
pire of the world in the Kast, and who knows but the great con- 

test may be renewed in the West. At all events, the United 
States should gradually prepare themselves for such a crisis by 
reserving a principal portion of their lands ge surplus revenue 
for purposes of permanent defense, instead of applying them 
almost exclusively to railroads, and revolutionary sol liers, in 
payment for the performance of a duty which every citizen 
owes to his country; and at the same time cultivating a good 
understanding with the only great Kuropean power whose inter- 

ests do not conflict with their own. The y may be assured thei1 
policy of non-intervention will not insure pe ~ tual peace, and 
that the period is ap pr oaching when they will be called upon 
either to assert or abandon what is called the me Doctrine. 
Once driven from that, and it will not be very long before : 


great portion of this continent will relapse, if not into the co 
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lonial, at least into a state of equally abject dependence on 
the Anglo-French alliance, should it be successful and perma- 
nent. 

Taking into view the mutual declarations of Great Britain 
and France, clearly intimating a scheme whose object is equal]} 
to arrest the progress of the United States and Russia, it must 
be obvious to all who reflect on the subject, that the former have 
a deep and direct interest in the result of the present European 
war. If it should terminate in the success of the Anglo-French 
alliance, and the attainment of all its objects without absolutely 
exhausting or crippling the victors, there can be no reasonable 
doubt ge the atte mpts already made and now being made to 
overawe and intimidate the United States, and to counteract 
their policy everywhere in the New World, will be followed by 
more direct exhibitions of hostilit y that will place before them 
the unavoidable alternative of idlainen or acquiescence. ‘The 
Czar once compelled to submission, and the next attempt to 
establish the “equilibrium of power” will be that of “ hum- 
bling”—as is the phrase—the United States, whose rapid 1 ad- 
vances in commerce and in power are peculiarly obnoxious to 
the great | otentates who have undertaken to regulate the world. 

In the attainment of this sublime purpose, the ‘y seem to rely 
almost as much on the pen as the sword, and their hostility 
appears not so much directed against Russia and the Russians, 
as the Emperor Nicholas personally. He is the great deli ee nt 
they have summoned before the great tribunal of the world, and 
it is against him they have sought to enlist the feelings of the 
people of the United States. For this purpose, the whole power 
of the British and French press has been brought to bear against 
him, and all the ingredients of hypocrisy, falsehood, and decla- 

mation, distilled into the cup of obloquy. The man known to 
be a model in private life and in his domestic relations, is repre- 
sented as a monster of treachery and ambition in his public 
character, and the most irreconcilable virtues and vices thus 
coupled together in one and the same person. A despotic prince 
by birth and nece ee he is represented as a ruthless tyrant; 
and devoting his life, as he is known to do, to the gradual eman- 
cipation of his iti jects, he is placed be fore the world as their 
inexorable oppressor, by the organs of those very governments 
which have leagued with the a of the East, and the 


Neapolitan petty despot, whose cruelty and persecutions were 
only recently denounced a the Foe 1 by the h YP erit ical oe 
ish press. Whatever 1 1ay be said of the Emperor Nicholas, he 
ascended the throne, f not ct hereditary right, at least by > the 
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voluntary resignation of his elder brother, and the equally volun- 
tary recognition of his subjects. He never bi ees those who 
he had placed him in power, or violated his faith towards a consti- 
uent branch of the government he had sworn to support, nor 
had he sprinkled the streets of his capital with the blood of its 
citizens, in the attainment of imperial power. 

The Anglo-French alliance commenced the present war under 
false colors, and are at this moment attempting to practise the 
most stupendous imposition ever meditated on the credulity of 
mankind. They began with the pretext of maintaining the 
integrity of the Ottoman E rmpir oe most rotten of a il despot- 
isms, and at tl 1e same time affec ted t be the champions of Christ- 
ianity, civilization, and liberty. The y inwilend tle > sympathies 
»f the Christian world in their behalf, at the very moment they 
were sustaining a Mohammedan despot, w!] hose predecessors had 
for five hundred years been the scourges of ( hristianity. At this 
moment, they are arrayed against the Christians of Kuropean 
Turkey on the side of the Musselman, and have assisted in 
forcing the Christian Greeks to submit to te Aomsinl nn of the 
Crescent. Not only this, but it has lately distinctly appeared 
from the revelations of the Vi ienni . Conference, that the principal 
point at issue is the claim of the Czar, under his treaties wi ith 
the Sultan, to become a party at least in the protection of the 
Christians of Moldaviaand Wallachia, who belong to that Church 
of which he is the head. They wish them, it seems, to be “ pro- 
tected” by the Catholics of France and Germany, who hate them 
most cordially, and by the Protestants of England, who despise 
them still more. Thus their civil and religious rights are to be 
laced under the exclusive guardianship of their most inveterate 
foes. The Christians of the Greek Church differ little in their 
creed with the Roman Catholics, exce pt in denying the supre- 
macy of t the Pope ; but the history of the Church everywhere 
demonstrates that the nearer the different sects ap proael h each 


i 
} 


other in their great fundamental principles, the greater their 
antipa ithies. There are no three great denominations of Christ- 
ians so closely identified in their doctrines as the Greek, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Prote 68 churches, and there are 


no three that so heartily hate and despise e: ach ot! r. Yet the 
two latter are, it seems, to protect the forme r against the tyranny 
of Islamism. 


Mba)! 
ut these glaring inconsistencies could not long impose on 


the clear-sichted, intelligent people of the United States, who 
rand alo if, looking on with their own eyes, and jud zing for 


+<« 
themselves. They now begin to clearly comprehend the real 


S 
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objects of the Anglo-French alliance, which are scarcely less 
hostile to the United States than Russia. While waging open 
war with one, they are carrying on a war of diplom: acy and 
intimidation against the other. “Both are alike included in the 
great scheme for establishing that ‘equilibrium of power” 
which is to make England and France the arbiters of the four 
quarters of the globe. For the attainment of this purpose, 
Kngland, the great enemy of African slavery, is purchasing 
white slaves by tens of thousands of their bankru - masters, 
to be shot at, at so much per head, in a quarrel with which they 
have no concern whatever. For this the An glo-French alli- 
ance, either by bullying, bribery, or diplomacy, are gradually 
drawing all urope rye a oreat vortex of strife. deluging 
the Crimea with blood, « eri ig up thousands of gallant “sole 
diers, not at the shrine = ory, but discomfiture and disgrace, 
and dis sturbing the peace ‘of the world with their clamorous 
appeals and abortive arms. 

Never in the darkest ages of the world was there exhibited 
so insolent an attempt, at one and the same time, to impose on 
the credulity of mankind, and convert them into instruments 
for their own sub jugation. Instead of being the defenders of 
the Christian faith, they are leagued with its most ancient, in- 
exorable oppressor; instead of extending the s sphere of civil- 
ization in the Kast, they have long labored by intrigue and 
diplomacy a susti in a power which has for ages past been the 
greatest obs acle to its 3 PTOgTess ; and for the better subserving 
the interests “of, freedom elsewhere, they have united with the 
most rigid and notorious desp otisms of Western Europe. But 
even if they were really sincere in their professions, this would 
not relieve them from the imputation of folly and presumption. 
They are aspiring to snatch the he Im from the hands of the 
great Captain, to place it in those of the cabin-boy; they have 
impiously assumed to be the great instruments of Providence 
in regulating the affairs of the world; and in all the records of 
human presumption, there is not to be fot ind so stupendous an 
example of visionary, dreaming hallucination. In short, the 
Anglo-French alliance is attempting to arrest the wheel of 
Time, and turn the world backwards. ‘Will it not be crushed 
by the recoil? Will not Atlas find the world too heavy for 
his shoulders ? 
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SADDENED HEARTS. 


A SADDENED heart! ’tis a fearful thing! 

A broken note in the choir of spring, 

A withered leaf ’mid the dancing green, 
The blight of death in the summer’s sheen, 
A troubled wave on the streamlet’s breast, 
A waning star in the glowing west, 

Or a wounded bird, come back to die, 
When the morn is up, and the sun is high! 


A saddened heart! Oh! who may tell 

If sorrow guideth the spirit well? 

Ye bind the wreath o’er a smiling brow, 

Ye dance in the light and the sunshine now, 
Ye look on the sea—and its waves are still, 
Ye speak of a music in fount and rill, 

Ye weave sweet songs: oh! what can ye know 
Of the voiceless heart with its throbbings low ? 


Ye joy in the world of life and youth, 

Ye scan the page of Eternal Truth, 

Ye feel no chain; and your spirit high 
Spurneth the stars in their mystery ; 

¥e read of the might of high-born trust 
And deathless hope o’er the fainting dust ; 
Ye kneel in prayer for the hope thus given, 
Ye live in the dawning light of Heaven ! 


But oh! for the hearts that must pine alone, 

With the toils of grief around them thrown, 

With the fettered thought and the tear-dimmed eye, 
That long in their anguish but to die! 

Ye see them not! by the scanty hearth 

Where a wailing blends with childhood’s mirth, 
Where the night is long, and the taper dim, 

Are the harps that break in the great life-hymn 
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Saddened ITearts. 


Where the soul all worn with its weary cares, 
And the sorrowing weight of life it bears 

Goes wandering on, this beauteous day, 

A shrouded pilgrim all the way, 

That shrinks when the cheeks it loved grow pale, 
That sees no star in the distant vale, 

That sits in the brooding night of gloom 

Mid the bursting buds and the summer bloom ! 


O God! that the life that 7’ow hast given, 

Should thus from its purpose high be riven! 

That the star-linked thought should be hushed and still, 
The boundless trust be warped with ill, 

And Hope, that giveth our being here 

The breath of thy purer atmosphere, 

Should sicken and droop, and pine in vain, 

As a captive pines in his clanking chain! 


Oh! a saddened heart is a weight to bear; 

Yet the morrow’s dawn, and the skies so fair, 
Woven of light to thee, may smile 

O’er many—ah! many—who weep the while, 

Many who pray not the prayer ye send 

Through the gates of morn—for the morn may lend 
Never a ray to the darkened tomb 

Of the heart that yearns for its dead in gloom! 


Then come, oh! come, ’tis a holy thing 

To wake on the night some trembling string 

Of that buried harp which God hath given, 

To swell through the boundless courts of heaven ! 
The mourning weeds from the soul to cast, 

Till a bridal wreath it bear at last, 

Woven in tears, yet chastened and bright 

For the marriage-feast, in the world of light! 
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“LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 


THE world is slow to recognize the truism that mind makes 
the man. 

Philosophers in all ages have preached from this text, and a 
few have practised v vhat they thus prea ‘hed. But the mass of 
men woul : regard one as prodi igal, insane, or at least verging 
upon simplicity, if, in the practical affairs of life, he should 
venture to exalt ‘mit d over money. 

‘Man is a creature of circumstances,” says one; and th 
chief circumstance of manhood, according to the principal “ r¢ 
ceivers” of this doctrine, is money. 

But money is commonly sought as an end, as it ought not 
to be, rather than as a means, as it ought to be; and as th 
romance and small talk of most men and some women must 
seek its final relief from the common longings for worldly 
enjoyment, by laying hold of one horn or the other of the 
altar of inte Higene e, by seeking either the useful or the orna 


mental of > knowled 





i ‘e, both of which ultimate in the same final 
result, (the most beautiful being the most true, and the most 
useful being the most beautiful,) education of a necessity, 
comes up here to the dignity of a secondary consideration as : 
means to the end. 
No body invested with common-sense needs to be told that ‘ 
education—real education—-is, and must be, first and foremost 
with real men and real women; for truths and facts, alone, are 
the aliments of their mental existenc: 
But extravaganzas are the surest article in the commerce of 


| fashionable life; Miss Dollbaby tumbles over fifty thousand 
volumes in her ransacking search for some dubious fable, or t« 
. obtain a mouldy tit-bit of a legend. Mrs. Tiptoe fastens t the slen- 
i 
| 
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der talons of her mental capacity into the robb elaborations o 
some crack-brained or Scape-goat philo: sop! ner, and after a long 
endeavor, flits across the horizon of society with the swingle 
tow of his erratic genius wisped about her pedal extremities, 
deeming these hang- bird fibres amply sufficient to ensnare some 
one of the lions of the day; while Mrs. Simpkins, in an excess 
of ambition, catches a spark of transcendentalism, and shoots 
herself through the realm of fancy, and through aot company 
upon W hom she inflicts her presence, W ith all the si ime ecC- 
centricity of a comet. And at le noth, assembled in a tenis 
lair, these tr: imping terrors of letterdom roar out a monster 
pan to some ris ing whelp—who often owes his literary success 
to the hitherto hidden genius of another—thus ae the 
young fledgling that sits in panting but quiet seclusion beside 
a coquetting n yrtle of the neigh boring vale, or disturbing the 
repose of some “old goose that has sat in tl 1e downy nest of 
authorial distinction for an entire generation; and in that 
assembly, the in lividual who takes the “‘lion’s share” of renown, 
is not unfre que nt] ya princess regnant over som e province ol 
light literature. 

To keep pace with the mental march of the age, and “ posi- 
tion” among the lettered “ high-flyers” of the day, in all their 
celestial pirouctings and circumgyrations, it has become quite 
the fashion for promis ing young men to obtain a “ liberal edu- 
cation ;” a term which, like the emotions of love, ev ery one 
understands for himse If but no one can adequately define. 

Now, our gr and-dam knows that we never did and never 
could say any tl ‘ain edication ;” and all “ our gals” know 
that we lik > to see veh m under good ‘ ‘trainin’ * - ‘all tl he way up 
from the ae to the tallest seminary on the talle ‘st mountain 
of light in all ‘ Ameriky.” And as for boys, sensible parents 
and guardians know that their motto, in helping them on in 
the world, must be, Educate! Anywhere and everywhere, at 
any time and at all times, that is the one monition which 
must not be disregarded. 

Educate your chil lren, sir or madam, in the common school, 
in the seminary, in the college : this is right, and necessary, to 
a greater o r leas extent, according to your child’s capacity, 
inclination, or genius. 

3ut you will tell us you do this now. We answer with 
paradoxical provincialism, ‘You do, only you don’t! 

We know you send your children to school, mechanically 
and without any regard to their various natural endowments, 
which demand for them various spheres of action, and conse- 
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quently, to some extent, various modes of penn even in 
their earliest years. Now, that education is d/liberal and radi- 
cally incomplete, which offers nothing more than this. Geo- 
graphy, grammar, and arithmetic are dealt out in equal pro- 
portions, and with mechanical uniformity—as one deals out 
food to a horse, a dog, or a cat—alike to the child who is fleshless, 
neryous, and precocious, and to his associate who is dull for 
the time, only because nature, in laying the foundation broad 
and strong upon which to build the future man, has made him 
fleshy to rotundity, and thus given his earlier years more 
to sleep and sport ‘than s tudy, ‘till having gathered the ele- 
ments of physical strength about him, he is able, and with a 
right training and hereditary influence in his favor, must 
always have “the inclination, as well as the power, to become 
mentally, as well as physically, great; while his slender school- 
mate is either has tened to an “early grave by the exhausting 
labor of a morbid mentality ; or, the mind failing for want of 
physi cal aid, its energies become latent, while the long recupe- 
rative process of the physic val system is going on, till at length 
the tabl > turns, and the vigorous body conquers the quiescent 
brain, and the smart boy becomes the inefficient and witless 
man; while the dumpy “boy expands into the commanding 
genius. Illustrations of this principle are numerous; why, 
therefore, is this policy of i ignorance still followe d, when the 
ignorance which originally accompanied it no longer prevails ? 
Custom ee rtainly ought to surrender here, if nowhere else. 
Phys ical, socral, and moral training, not as abstractions, but as 
oncomit ants of all the higher exercises of the intellect, are 
imperiously demanded. It is of no use to cram the young 
man or your 1g woman’s head full of philosophies, chemistries, 
ilge bras, , thetories, and languages, if you have not given him 
r her the power to make use of these. It is of no use to 
fore e one through each individual yolume of the Astor, or the 
Ale ae in Lit brary, if it requires all his or her sire neth to 
effect the perforation, and no power remains to appropriate 
aught there discovered. ‘A book isa book ;” a book-worm 
is a book-worm, only. The book-worm that walks abroad in 
the image of man, and his grub prototype that puts himself 
through the choice volumes of your library, “by the skin of 
his teeth,” occupy, prac tically, very nearly the same level. 
Both, for a day, leave their tracks on the world; but neither 
leave any thing for the good of posterity—in fact, yosterity 
suffers from the burden of their idle maintenance. 
We want, in addition to this, an acquaintance with human 
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nature, and a knowledge of life out of the college inclosure, 
to enter into the education of the ministers, the lawyers, and 
the doctors of the age. It is enough to make one sick of his 
kind to see how many men come forth from a seven or nine 
years’ course of academic instruction, at a cost of thousands 
of dollars, with heads full of Homer and Virgil, rm inning ovel 
with sophomoric effervescence, or pressed down with opaque 
masses of theology, yet no more fit for any sphere of practical 
life than is a dunce for a doctor of divi inity ; while, as often as 
they pass the corner of the street, asperities stick out from 
their undeveloped natures and over-grown habits, sharper than 
the point of a triangle; and they are so constantly at logger- 
heads with the irresistible current of daily events, that cour- 
teous men call them only “ well-meaning,” while a more inde- 
pendent type of human nature pronounces them fools. 

Now, in the name of Lord Timothy Dexter, while these 
things continu e, away with ranting about “‘libe Tal education.” 
Let the name no longer be swallowed up by the “thing.” Give 
us education d » facto, in pla ice of education mere ly cle ape 

Know ye not, O eminent Professor! that nine tenths of your 
A.B.s are a libel upon manhood, and that their di lomas are 
a multiplied slander upon true education? Hundreds of them 
would be — in a common-school examination, the most 
important of all, by many a poor but resolute boy of twelve 
years; while in English grammar, nineteen twentieths of the 
‘ graduates” whom you have hon ored with a parting benedic- 
tion, could not hold their way with the more inte] lie rent por- 
tion of farmers’ girls at the age of sweet sixteen; so that in 
the most essential « jualifications of literature, as well as in the 
other walks of life, ius Greek and Latin automatons are as 
totally unfit for the constant duties—always constant struggles 
—of life, as if they had been trained in a wilderness be yond the 
reach of commercial, industrial, educational, and all other 
progressive influences; in fact, practically, precisely such has 
been the training of most of them. “Hx nthilo nihil fit.” 

And of what use is the so-called bachelor of arts, sent forth 
under such auspices and with such attainments? Ignorant of 
the first initial of business and business men, his honorable 
abbreviation should have no signification among men, unless 
it be as a license to commence the a-b-abs of practical edu- 
cation. 

Liberal education, forsooth! Liberal for its looseness, its 
inefficiency, its incompleteness. One might almost pronounce 
the process of its attainment, “teaching ignorance to the 

18 
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heathen ;” for no one can deny its general disregard of eve ry 
thing but scholastic discipline, which, of itse If considered, 1s 
uowhere adetjante to the performance of the duties of man- 
hood and good citizenship. It is true, in fact, that many men 
come forth from our highest schools, flushed with their pecu- 
liar honors, /ess in almost every thing that promises manly 


aad 


ereatness than when they entered them. Pardon us if, in this 
connection, we write a short memoir to illustrate our position ; 
the subject being an A.B., of whom we have heard several 
interesting anecdotes, and with whose family we were person- 
ally acquainted. 

Paul Auburn was by many years the youngest of a family 
of several sons, of an intelligent and wealthy but vain and 
eredulous gentleman, who rose from the condition of a country 
merchant to that of a farmer. Two of Paul’s brothers were 
already on the road to the ology, and a third had determined to 
remain a tiller of the soil, when Paul arrived at the age of 
twelve years, and was regs irded as a remarkably brilliant lad, 
almost a prodigy. 

The legal profession was fixed upon as Paul’s destiny, and 
to scho 1 he was sent. He passed from the academy to college 
with very good prospects, though with less superiority of fit 
ness than was anticipated for him in the commencement of his 
eareer. As freshman and sophomore, he appeared among his 
class-mates to more than ordinary advantage; but early in his 


junior year he began to “cave in” perceptibly, especially when 
brought to grapple with any thing out of the exact routiye of 
his class; and before he reached his senior y , he took to 
writing “ poetry,” of which the following is a s} n: 


““When I go home, I'll go to Rome, 
I'll take a string, and hang the king, 
I'll take a knife, and kill his wife, 
I'll take a garter, and hang his darter.” 


It is plain enough that this anti-catholic ebullition borders 
. [cece Roe Pana.” ia, a oe 4 ' mbered 
ciose upon Gownrignt Imodec IY; DUL WHoen 1 ] rememoberet 
that there was no taint of insanity in the family, prior to that 
perio l. this {| 1otation b COMes a friohtful commentary upon 
the ruinously defective system under which our hopeful young 


men are trained. 

Paul went through his senior year, graduated, and received 
his di plot na, as many others have done, with ad pie mn of all 
his mental faculties—a mournful spectacle to contemplate. 
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But the end is not yet; let us hear Paul Auburn, A.B., 
speak for himself. 

Soon after he left college, a friend who had heard of the 
above-recited poetical gem, asked Paul, with ostensible eager- 
ness, how he went to work to make poetry. 

“Oh! ho! that’s easy enough,” said Paul; “very much as 
they went to work to make a lawyer of me. Set down the 
words you want at the end of the line, and then fill up with 
any thing.” 

This was a patent promulgation upon the science of poetry ; 
and shows the educated Paul to have been immensely ahead 
of Robert G , who, a few years since, figured. in some of 
the New-York journals as a poet, solel y upon the stre neth of 
a rhyming dictionary. Since fill busteros have become te ‘achers 
of ethics, howe ver, other p etasters have brought into requisi- 
tion a more conve nient and expeditious method than either of 
these, and one possessing superior utility, furthermore, by being 
equally applicable to prose and poetry ; but upon this point 
we have dilated enough for one period, and we will have done 
in short order, after one or two more brilliant and pertinent 
illustrations from Paul. 

An old acquaintance asked him what he learned at college. 

“What did I learn?” repeated Paul, staring at the interro- 
gator, with oe wisdom and wonder; “ what did I learn? 
| learned to | ea d-a-r- n-e-d fo ” 2 dai 

Again, subsequently, he was asked what good he got by 
going to school so lone ; his ready answer shows what he was 
by nature, and renders still more painful the contemplation of 
his en decline. 
cOT liberal education / a-n-d—consumnpnts 2, and so forth , 





‘Ss is oo tant reply, moomspenied Dy 8 Were wink. 
Pach Ween the fact + and with these attainments, ‘ ‘a liberal 
lucation,’ geen aces au _ vicious mor: al habits,” poor Paul 


\uburn, A.B., ceased to at the age of thirty-five. Peace 
to his ashes; nap as we s he had been taught! 
There are a multitude protein although we do not 


leny that ici aeead ea? wal oe beer cennndinel 
several others very like it. 
As a nation, we boast much of our inte 


livence and our sys- 


tem of education. But great as our pride is in this respect, 
and great as has been our improvement in the last few years, 
one may safely insist upon the recognition of the fact, that, not 
one in twenty of the aggregate number of « yar institutions of 


earn! ¢, from the infant school up to the theoloei al seminary, 
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is any thing like what it ought to be, or any thing near what 
it might easily be made 

We pay a fearful tax in mortality, want, and crime, for that 
emasculation which results from the still almost universal 
neglect of physical science =a social law in the education of 
our “young men and maidens,” as well as ourselves; for this 
education is life-long, and belongs only less to the man or wi 
man, than to the girl or boy. 

Mind, in spite of the popular notion, is so much greater 
than matter, that it destroys the body unless that be educated 
with it; it exhausts itself, like the spent hurricane, withou 


the presence of the physical flame to equalize its etherial ele 
ments and sustain its sleepless impetuosity. Muscular train- 


ing, in order to promote physical strength, must prevail in 
regular alternations with mental labor. Gymnastic exercis 

or something akin : dass are as necessary, from the cradle to 
the grave, in order to promote perfect health and perfect man- 


hood, as food for the stomach, or raiment for the back, a fa 


which all men in sedentary life may do well to eeudibier 
This idea — and gs d into eff Ct, and the social facul 
ties cared for by frequent gatherings together of both sexes in 
one congregation, in all our institutions of learning, in order 


to promote natural harmony among men and women, little need 
be feared for their future welfare. 

This is the “liberal education” which the race deman ls, and 
must yet have; and which alone can exalt man, and make him 
an honor to his kind and his Creator. 
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AN ALLEGORY 


Upon a dark and fearful way, 
Which through a hideous desert lay, 
Where crags and fens the genial ray 
Shut from the traveller’s path, 
A few of brave and noble soul, 
Which not adversity could tame 
Lofty though scorned—in strength forth st: 
Pledged, all, to reach their distant goal, 
And wear the flowers of fame. 


Each bore a sword and noble shield, 


That oft on Danger’s darkened field 

Bade threatening shapes of evil yield, 
And shrink away in awe. 

But Passion sent her ardent throngs, 

Witching and beauteous as the eyes 

A serpent lighteth, when he longs 

To charm the gazing bird, whose songs 
Guided towards the prize. 


E’en these they slighted, (though they shone 


Like beauty, in her star-gemmed zone, 

Rose-crowned upon her pearly throne,) 
And on unfallen moved : 

Yet one a golden chalice held, 

In which the rosy grape-juice glowed ; 

Another swept the lyre, and thrilled 

With music, soft as ever filled 
Pleasure’s embowered abode: 


And some, with sweet bewitching glance, 
And grace that might the heart entrance, 
Moved in the airy, mazy dance— 

But tempted them in vain. 


or 
«J 


i 
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Towards the wild pass, and through the dell, 

They journey on, where torrents rave 

In raging might that none can quell, 

And where the wolf and panther fell, 
Scream from their bone-strewn cave. 


At times upon the mountain-crown, 
Where the keen frosts come thickly down, 
And wintry clouds most sternly frown, 
The night their steps did check ; 
But trials of a fiercer cast, 
(Dark spoilers, armed with mace and darts,) 
Rushed on them, like a winter’s blast, 
And prompted all to stand aghast, 
Except the bravest hearts. 


Yet all, their courage gathering, fought, 
And deeds of lofty daring wrought, 
Till all their foes the cover sought 
Of forests dense, and night : 
And then, while lying on the ground, 
The joy of conscious right to share, 
Delightful visions hovered round, 
As, after fearful storms, abound 
Sun-gleams and rainbows fair. 


Nor these alone their blissful beams; 
For lovely doves—as fair as dreams 
Of innocence, by flowery streams 
In rosy slumber couched 
Came floating to their fainting band, 
Like spirits of refreshing even, 
Bringing rich fruitage from the land 
Where life’s fair trees immortal stand 
Clad in the blooms of heaven. 


At times, when o’er their thorny way 

The tempest blotted out the day, 

There stole from heaven a genial ray, 
Rich with its holy love ; 

And, now and then, amid the lone 

And howling deserts where they went, 

Some stately castle on them shone, 

"Mid groves with April blossoms blown, 
Whose lord a welcome sent. 
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Within, reclining in the rooms, 
Where maidens, ripe in beauty’s blooms, 
Made them forget the deserts’ glooms, 

They thrilled to music’s voice: 
And the warm hand, in welcome given, 
Scattering the thoughts of all they’d feared— 
And (fairer than the blush of even) 
Bright glimpses of the gates of heaven 

The weary pilgrims cheered, 


THE LONDON TIMES. 


WE were lately not a little amused with the following stu- 
yendous puff, purporting to be an extract of a letter from the 
London correspondent of one of the New-York papers. Speak- 
ing of the London Times, he says: 


“The influence which it exerts extends to all Europe ; it is overpowering, 
bearing down all opposition, and can be seen, felt, and realized daily, in the 
financial operations of the day, in the evunting+ho use, in the ministerial 
cabinet, in the king’s palace, in the saloons, and in the street. Es 

“To say that the Zimes is at this moment exerting a more powerful influ- 
ence in the political destinies of the English people than is exerted by the 
government itself, would net be an exaggeration. Throughout Europe this 
influence is strongly felt,” etc., etc. 


That the political influence of the London Zimes is very con- 
siderable among the inhabitants of England and her colonies 
is probable; but we doubt very much whether “it extends to 
all Europe,” or whether “ it is so overpowering as to bear down 
all opposition.” Having correspondents in all parts of the 
world, and, most especié lly, 3 in those where great interests, either 
commercial or political, are concentrated, it is among the first 
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to receive and communicate intelligence, and thus far may be 
said to exercise great influence over the “ financial « oP erations 
of the day, in the counting-house, in the ministerial cabinet, in 
the king’s palace, in the saloon, and in the street.” But this 
influence is nothing yr more than the result of the facts which it 
communicate es, 7 not of its opinions or arguments. It is simply 
that of the telegr: aph or steamer which first communicates the 
intelligence that raises or depresses the price of stocks, gives 
tone to the commercial mart, influences the deliberations of 
ministerial cabinets, and sets the quidnuncs of the saloons and 
streets talking. 

If, as the writer affirms, it “at this moment exerts a more 
powerful flea ice in the political destinies of the English peo- 
ple t than is exerted by the government itself,” we presume it 

Y gOv- 


1 
i 


is in a great measure an influence derived from that ver 
since it is supposed to be, if not a ministerial organ, 


ernment; 
of ts 


at least deep in the secrets of the cabinet, « or some one 
members—Lord Palmerston, forexample. This reflected influ- 
ence, therefore, is not so much that of the reasonings or opin- 
ions of the 7imes, as of the weight and authority of those who 
are presumed to give them a direction. 

ae doubt, however, much of this “ overpowering” influ- 
ence of the 7imes, on the future destinies of Europe, if it really 
exists at aks is owing to its matchless dexterity in accommodat- 
ing itself to circumstances, and in adapting its course to every 
change of wind and tide, instead of resorting to unavailing 
efforts to give them a direction. Such, indeed, is its ai — 
in this mode of leading public opinion, such its admirable 
second-sight in dines ‘ting its earliest indications, that its sa Saintes 
almost equals that of the Indian of our prairies, who, with un- 
erring instinct follows the track of the bi iffalo or deer when 
even the hounds themselves are at fault. It is thus it has 

gained the reputation of leading, and in fact creating public 
opini ion, by scenting the popular feeling before it becomes ob- 
vik ous to less sagacious observers. ‘That this is one of the most 
valuable instincts of a political leader or a political organ, can 
not be questioned ; but, after all, it is only on a par w ith that 
of the animal, which in the estimation of the first-born of 
Egypt, who monopolize the “ Flesh-Pots,” is she legitimate re- 
pre sentative of what they are pleased to call “the sw inish multi- 
tude,” and who anticipates a storm with a sagacity far surpass- 
ing that of the almanac maker, or even the Zimes itself. Like 
that oracle, however, he does not raise the tempest, but merely 
snuffs it at a distance before it becomes obvious to others. 
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We think, however, there is little doubt that the opinions and 
arguments of a journal of such extensive circulation, and con- 
ducted with such acknowledged ability, would exercise no 
small influence if they did not so often, in nautical phr ase, 
“run foul,” and knock out each other’s brains. Thus, before 
its disciples have had time to digest one oracle, the priestess 
has received a new inspiration; the pious devotee, though ever 
so willing to believe, can find nothing to believe in, and is 
placed in the predicament of the hunter who is often lost on 
the prairies for want of a landmark to direct hiscourse. Those 
who set out on a pilgrimage in search of the opinions of the 
Times, are only chasing the horizon which recedes as they 

1 
approach. 

Neither with all its innumerable correspondents, and other 
means of acquiring information from almost all parts of the 
world, is the Z7imes always to be relied on as a faithful chronicler. 
It is often deceived and often deceives its readers, whether inten- 
tionally or not, we don’t pretend to say. Like all the conduct- 
ors of public journals, with few exceptions, it is so solicitous 
to give the earliest news, that it seldom waits to hear it verified 
before communicating it to the public; and thus each succeed- 
ing issue of the paper is a sort of “errata,” such as we see at the 
end of an ill-printed book, where all the blunders of the writer 
are ascribed to those unlucky scape-goats, the printers. We 
have, however, heard conductors of public journals, far more 
experienced than ourselves, affirm that a ne wspaper which 
always confined itself to the literal truth would find few read- 
ers and still fewer subscribers, since notwithstanding the 
assertion of my Lord Byron that “Truth is strange, stranger than 
fiction,” an editor who should confine himself to that alone, 
would be sadly put to it to fill his columns. What, for exam- 
ple, would become of the New-York Herald, or the leading 
abolition organs, which are so well aware that a lie believed 
only a single day may answer all the ends of the most irrefra- 
gable truth, and that in all probability the correction will never 
reach a large portion of those it has deceived. There is also 
another great advantage in publishing every thing before in- 
quiring as to its truth, and contradicting it afterwards. The 
reader is thus twice gratified: first by the excitement of the 
news, and next by the Se excitement of finding not one 
word of it true. We therefore think the 7imes not altogether 
inexcusable in its anxiety to give the earliest information 
without being particular as to its authenticity. The same 
apology may be made for its frequent veerings towards oppo- 
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site points of the compass, which equally answer the purpose 
of creating an agreeable surprise to one class of readers, and 
a salutary disappointment to others. 

We doubt, however, whether a man without any settled 
opinions of f his ow n, Is ea to direct the opinions of others. 
The pilot must look steadil y ahead in order to steer the ship, 
and to sail by the stars it is necessary they should be station lary. 
The Zimes may appeal successfully to opinions already formed 
or in embryo; but will scarcely, we should think, ever mak 
ae converts to its political faith, inasmuch as that will, in all 
probability, be changed long before the disciple can comprehend 
its hidden mysteries. We are therefore somewhat incredulous 
as to this astounding influence of that journal “throughout all 
Europe,” as asserted by the correspondent of the New-York 
paper. We do not be lieve “it is saaainaceieg: bearing down 
all opposition,” among the people of that quarter who neither 
speak, read, nor understand its language; and have serious 
doubts, whethe r the Czar of Russia and his seventy millions of 
subjects; or poor Sultan Abdel Medjid, who seems to have 
lately been aoe in the fog of diplomacy; or even the Confer- 
ence at Vienna, are either of them sw aye d by the “ overpower- 
ing” influence of the London Jimes. ‘That it has no inconsid- 
erable influence among British residents in the United St: a 
and some of the poste rity of the old Tories, who now call the 
selves Whigs; or that it is in a great measure the oracle of 
our Anglo-American press, no one will deny; but the Tim 
may rest assured, it will never influence the course of the gov- 
ernment, or the popular feeling in the United States. 

There is one point, however, in which we will frankly do 
the Times justice. It must be acknowledged that in its capa- 
city of general superintendent of the morals, manners, and 
politics of the United States, it treats us gen rally as ntle- 
men do each other. It seldom, if ever, resorts to downright 
scurrility or abuse; b ut says the severest things without trans 
gressing the bounds of the most scrupulous ‘ liteness, or deal- 
ing in vulgar epithets; and if it sometimes—no doubt from a 
sense of duty—knocks us down, it seldom fails to hold out its 
hand, make a low bow, and pay us a compliment. No doctor 
or apothecary is more dextrous in sugaring over a bitter pill. 
It generally either begins or ends with a soul-subduing civility. 
[t speaks respectfully of our progress in arts and civiliz: ition, 
commends our enterpri :, admires the rapidity of our growth, 
predicts our future eminence as a le: ading power of the world, 
is almost in ecstasics with our railroads and public improve- 
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ments, and by way of neutralizing this homage, incidentally 
insinuates it is a great pity so promising a people ania be 
such a set of pirates, fillibusters, man-stealers, and dealers in 
human flesh. Thus it is that the Times gives additional ven- 
om to the sting, by assuming the disguise of a friend or moni- 
tor, while throwing the poisoned arrow. But we have already 
said more than wis originally intended, and shall only add that 
the people of the United States do not especially covet the 
praise of the 7imes, and can laugh at a good jest even when at 
their own expense. But Non est jocus esse malignum. 


THE MEDICAL CONTROVERSY. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL. 


[Tre following essay, from the pen of an esteemed and able friend, has been 

s for publication. It is, we are given to understand, but a fragment 

of a f preparation for the } Wi end it, without 
I ins principles, to the careful perusal of all those who 
you lerstand t 1eanin r and the merits of the monopoly of medical practice 
tht to be obtained by legislative enactment in this State, for the “Old 

School” physicians We say, “without indorsing its principles’—for we are really 
not qualified to form a positive opinion on the subject. The ‘“ New School” have 
many plausible arguments to advance; but while they leave the whole medical 


press and journals of the country, almost without exception, in the hands ¢1 their 


rivals, we fear they will find it difficult to effect any revolution in public sentiment. 


Let the promoters ¢ f the monopoly bill look sharp for the “coming yolume. We 


publish the following extract as a friendly warning, which they shcald not permit 


tO pass unnecd d.—Eb. | 


WE have no sympathy with those fanatical innovators, who 
pronounce every change an improvemert, every novelty a 
beneficial reform. On the contrary, we readily admit that age 
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and long-established use have a prescriptive title to respect—a 

right by no means indefeasible ; but which can only be voided 
by the production of better and more satisfactory title-deeds 
on the part of the new claimant. Again, on the other hand, 
we are well convinced that a system, intrinsically wort thless, 
will be worthless none the less, though you assign to it an 
ante-diluvian origin; nor will a beneficial #eform be any the 
less a positive blessing, though its enemies prove to demonstra- 
tion that it was but matured an hour ago. The breath of free 
discussion hs " penetrated alike the cloister and the court, and 
cleared’ a deal of rubbish out of each, and greatly purified 
cp emesis It is true that the bats were annoyed by it, 
and the owls omen most dismally indignant; they proteste d 
against this violent infringement of their “ vested rights;” but 
no one heeded them—or heeded but to ridicule. And now the 
wiser portion of the community having — ed of “ chureh 
and state,” and cleared the pi ublic mind of m: any antiqu rian 
cobwebs, are beginning to turn their attention to the only 
science of really vital interest (so far as this world is conce rned) 
to every individual member of the human family. Need we 
say that we allude to the practice and development of medical 
intelligence amongst the masses ? 

The present moment appears to us one peculiarly opportune 
for a public discussion of the prine iples and practice of the 
rival schools of medicine; a discussion divested of those mys- 
terious technicalities which are only useful as the shield « 
elaborate ignorance, and brought down to the ordin: ary on 
guage and comprehension of the non- profession: 7 reader. 

It needs not to be told that the self-styled “ Regular practi- 
tioners of medicine” are at the present moment eee extra- 
ordinary exertions in order to compass a bill to protect them- 
selves from the too powerful competition of the New School or 
Reformed practitioners. In fact, they desire by legislative 
enactment to secure and perpetu: ate a mmmopely in their busi- 
ness; and such is the indifference of the public, the force of 
recerred impressions, and the weight of that outs ide influence 
which 2 wealthy corporation can at pleasure bring to bear upon 
our Legisiature, that there does not appear such an impossibili ity 
of success as the nature of their demands would at first lead us 
to imagine. 

Let it, then, be understood that our object, in the first place, 
is to expose the radical fallacies of that ‘Sc shool,” which now 
aspires to make itself, by statute, the only practica ul arbitrator 
between life and death, health and disease, for the three mil- 
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lions of inhabitants in this State. Should they succeed here— 
in this, the intellectual heart of the Union—they foresee no 
difficulty i in bringing the remainder of the States to follow an 
example so potent ‘and infectious; therefore it is th: it, beside 
the unquestionable influence of the “ Regular Faculty” amongst 
ourselves, we find a general conspiracy of their body from 


Maine to California, h: aving special reference to the result of 


the present wire-pulling and politic al agitations in this State. 

The danger which threatens us can only be prevente " by one 
course of action—namely, by a thorough exposition of the un- 
fitness and utter unteachability (to coin a word) of those aspir- 
ing to exclusive practice ; so that the intelligent people of this 
State may be aroused from an apathy which threatens the 
most disastrous results, and make their voices heard in the 
decision of a question so vitally concerning their greatest in- 
terests. 

We allege, and shall shortly prove to the conviction of every 
candid, every unprejudiced mind, that, while every other hu. 
man art has steadily progressed and improv ed, from the crude 
condition of its discovery down to whatever advances to per- 
fection it may at present possess, the art of Fadia as NOW 
wars yy those who boast of their “ unreformed” and in- 
eradicable faith, has rather gone, crab-like, backward, and into 
still dee per dé irkness ; and that the medication they pursue to- 
day, is just as unreasonable and far more dangerous than the 
system inaugurated and reduced to theory by Hippocrates four 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. The ‘y have occa 
sionally — it is true, the nature of the drugs to be ad- 


ministered ; but this they did without any fixed principle to 
guide >it without any well-digested observation of the 
effects and analogies of their prescriptions. Horrified, now 


Drm then, by gol Bcc result of one medicament, they 
al andoned it, and picked up some other; haply to see, if the 
second “remedy” would prove less immedi ately pernicious 
than the first! As chemistry developed new agencies and 


new poisons, each was in turn adopted as the g1 ‘and elixir of 


good health — the life- ‘prolonging harbinger of immortality. 
Like the Jews, they “‘could give no reason for the faith that 
was in them;” the logic of e xperience fell dead upon the minds 
of men who had resolved that neither argument nor novelty 
should disturb the lucrative and tranquil mystery which sur- 
rounded and sustained their existence. The better to delude 
and keep in ignorance the public, they invented a peculiar 
jargon, a scientific ghiberish, which should be at once their 
bulwark against any intrusion of Common-Sense, and the 
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means of investing them in the eyes of the vulgar with some- 
thing of mystical and superstitious terror. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. So the monk mutters his orisons in an un- 
known tongue; and the doctor writes his prescription in 
very questionable ‘doctor's Latin,” which a mistaken abb1 
viation has unjustly and injuriously laid to the door of th 


—_ 
> 
~ 


dogs. 

That they have rejected reason as a possible auxiliary in 
their combat with disease, the very programme of their studie 
is enough to prove. They y le ok for the means of susta ining 
life, not to the living man, and to ae various 1 _ produced 
upon the disorganized human mechanism by the various medi- 
cations they prescribe; they regard not the * peri dicity and 
regularly recurring character of all disease; nor take advantage 


y 


of thoes i intervals of comparative health which are observable in 
all disorders, even the most acute and malignant, and which afford 
the fairest opportunity for the successful application of those 
remedies which experience proves best calculated to prevent, 
or at least indefinitely postpone, a recurrence of the crisis and 
attack. 

On the contrary, these Anti-Improvement ‘erjom have 
solemnly resolved that the secret of life : ant | ai alth, if any sucl 
secret there be, (a question which their pris ate a rience very 
naturally inclines them to deny,) can on] eo found, if at all, 
in the body of decay and death! <A stpetition which rather 
leads us to suspect that the doctors must have been educated 


in that terra incognita ‘where the monkeys d/q for daylight 

As well micht they tell their disciples to study the aspect, 
character, and causes of the rainbow ina dur n, upon who 

primeval darkness no ray of light had ever int1 | as instruct 
them to ferret out and eliminate by anatomical arch the 
rue und nding of health from a bod neither 
| to, no life LO] the ? ost trivial funct to ther 
€XI1sts or 1S 1n t1on Tha i. knowledge « \ \ vy be 


servi eable to a physician, in leading him to form a correc 


opl cane cit aha nature of the disorder he 1 t in to 
rectify, we readily admit: nor could any sane } yn deny so 
evident a tru sm. But the doctor’s business, if we understand 
it rightly, is not, so far as his patient 1s concerned, to form a 
correct diag 318 or O} inion of the functional d ! ! nt: if 
is to cure that derangement, and restore the functions to their 


natural and requisite activity. In support of 3 riaiculious 
dissection-theory, they have recourse to a very specious analo- 
gical argument, which, when it 


argument at all. They say: “ Man is a mechanism; sols: 
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watch. If a watch be out of order, and the motion, which is 
its life, dies out, will not the artificer open the case in order to 
find out and rectify whatever may be wanting, or out of order 
in the works? And can not this compe tent artificer, such 
examination being made, tell precisely what was the cause of 
the original derangement and chronometrical death, so to speak, 
of the time-piece? Does he not learn from an examination of 
the int rior of ‘the watch—its mechanical anatomy—how to cure 
its aberrations, and restore it to normal regulari x The lke 
rule applies to all like cases; and as man is a mechanism, we 
can only learn how to restrain his living deviations from good 
health by examining and acquainting ourselves with his interior 
structure, its various adaptations and eccentricities.” 

That this argument is a specious one to men not accustomed 
to examine any problem independently, we admit; but place 
it, even for a moment, in the crucible of logic, and all its false 
though glittering sophistications melt and e vaporate away. 

In the first p lace, the watch is a mere mechanism, having a 
man-devised, man-made, and palpable motor. While man isa 
mechanism, it is true; but one of utterly infinite complexity, 
and having for his motor an essence so subtle, so etherial, and 
divine, that no lancet yet has probed its electric nature—no 
micre re made it ap parent to the eye. Moreover, when the 
watch ceases to move, the motor mainspring can still be found 
Within it - and, if injured, there is but trifling trouble in mend- 
ing it, or replacing it altogether. But when the man ceases to 
breathe, his motive principle, his life, all that distinguishes 
his animated body from the senseless clod beneath our feet, 
has returned to the great source whence it came. You can 
neither mend it, nor recall it; nor have the § ‘ Regulars,” though 
performing many other wonders, yet quite succeeded in replac- 
ing it. So much for the analogical error of the postulate. ~ 

But the second error in demonstration is, if possible, more 
gross. ‘They say that the artificer learns how to correct his 
watch by making himself acquainted with the mechanical ana- 
tomy of his time-piece ; ergo, the study of the an: a, of the 
human body is the chief thing requisite for the cure of human 
ills. They forget that the watchmaker has to “study the ana- 
tomy”—not of watches in general, nor of any utterly ruined 
watch, but must directly open and examine the innermost and 
most delicate machinery of the watch pul Le fore him to be mended. 
Now, when the anatomical theorists are prepart ad to cut open 
and examine every patient who sition to them for cure, we 
admit that there will then be (but not till then) a practical ana- 
logy between the cases upon which they build their argument. 
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When they cut into the heart to see if it is ossified, or explore 
the centre of the brain to detect any symp toms of hydro- 
cephalus; when they prove by ocular demonstration th lat we 
live and move and have our being by the grace of a main- 
spring, which it is their peculiar priv ilege to wind up, and keep 
in vigorous activity; then, but not till then, they will find us 
amongst the most “clamorous petitioners for the establishment 
of that monopoly which they are now so feverishly soliciting. 
Anatomy is of service to the physician, by enabling him to 
form a general idea of the character and location of the func- 
tional derangement; but it does not enable him, per se, to 
remedy what is wrong; and far from being the firs : necessity 
and most perfect qualification of the healing art, as our would- 
be monopolists pretend, it may be rated as a valuable, but by 
no means indispe nsab le, auxiliary. To know what is wrong 
does not, of itself; imply the ability to correct it. If it t did, 
the ploughman might mend the broken mainspring of his watch, 
and the mere anatomist check the ravages of tubercular con- 
sumption, 

While justly ashamed of that branch of the medical pro- 
fession which, conte nting itself with a mere profession, has so 
long made one of the highest human arts the subject of the 
poet’s satire, aa the sneer of the philosophical essayist ; and 
justly proud and hopeful of that reformed and aspiring branch 
which avails itself of every improvement, and which, by its 
attainments and intelligence, is rapidly dissipating ne cloud 
of prejudice and misunderstanding which an interested riva 
was at first too successful in raising—common justice compels 
us to admit that many—indeed, we fear the majority—of bene 
ficial remedies introduced into the pharmacopeia, were the 
casual discoveries of non-professional and, in the sense of me- 
dical science, non-educated persons. The healing virtues of 
many herbs, long dubbed the “old women’s cures,” and de- 
nounced for their simplicity and accessibility by the “ Regulars 
of medicine,” are now pretty generally ac ‘knowledged, and 
made available. Peruvian b: ark, one of our best remedies, was 
found by the Spaniards in common use amongst the savages 
inhabiting the country st it grew; while mercury, and 
other mineral agents, originating with the Arabians, were only 
introduced into Kurope tow ards the close of the fifteenth cen 
tury, by Theophrastus Paracelsus, a reformer, though in many 
points a mistaken one, of Switzerland. But why swell a cata- 
logue, which alone would demand larger limits than we have 
proposed as the extent of this essay? The shameful fact is 
admitted; and, when we regard the rigidly anti-innovative at- 
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titude which the Old-School doctors have so consistently main- 
tained for centuries, we cease to wonder, though we can not 
but deplore, that so it is, and could not have been otherwise. 

It required no ordinary courage to enable a practitioner so 
much as to confess the use of anew remedy. By doing so, 
he created alarm and disturbance in the profession ; unsettled 
their profound self-complacency, and increased their appre- 
hensions lest some thinker and reformer, some medical com- 
pound of Luther and Mirabeau, should overturn the super- 
structure of the system they had el: vborated, and done their 
best to fortify. Every naa al innovator has paid for his pre- 
sumption the penalty of loss of practice, and professional 
estrangement. Harvey was denounced, and thrown out of 
business, because he had the audacity to discover and make 
known the circulation of the blood; while the great Jenner 
suffered professional martyrdom and legal persecution for years 
as a reward for having introduced the vaccine as a preventive 
for small-pox. 

And here, indeed, the present fee-system is an illustration of 
the great error by which the public, to their own inappreciable 
hurt, have made their interests directly antagonistic to those of 
their medical attendants; have established, in fact, a proportion 
between the reward of their attendant physician and the in- 
tensity and duration of the sere either inflicts, or fails 
to relieve. They do not, as in thé other business transac- 
tions, make it to the advantage of their employé to have his 
duty performed as well and quickly as is possible. On the 
contrary, the present fee-system which prevails amongst the 
‘Regulars,’ ’ and is, indirectly, the source of their inc orrigible 
hatred of improv ement, has for its actual, though unac know- 
ledged basis, this stupe ndous principle: “The worse I grow 
under your care, the more I suffer, and the longer you protract 
my sufferings, the greater shall be your reward!” Poor hu- 
man nature is too fallible, too avaricious, too capable of deceiv- 
ing itself where interest suggests that ‘the deception may be 
profitable, to stand this test. We would not suggest that any 
individual practitioner would deliberately injure a patient in 
order to prolong his profitable visitt—though this is quite 
sufficiently possible to suggest unpleasant suspicions; but we 
do affirm, that a system such as this is a reward placed upon 
incompetence, and must inevitably disincline its beneficiaries 
to depart from their established routine in quest of difficult 
and money-losing improvements. 

We are no advocates of the “no cure, no pay” idea; 
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that would incline unprincipled practitioners to exaggerate th 
danger of every case; and fright, we know, invariably aggra- 
vates the character of any derangement, and not unfrequently 
produces a disease where be fore it had no existence. More- 
over, there are many chronic maladies, if not incapable, at 
least extremely diffic sult of cure: and such, of course, could not 
legitimately be brought within the sphere of such a bargain. 
But what we advocate, and what the common-sense of the 


community will finally take - as a juste milieu, or proper 


compromise between the interests conflicting, and ever destined 
to conflict, would be this: aad; a certain reasonable compensa- 
tion should be made to each physician for his attendance and 


medicaments, in proportion to the extent and duration of the 


services required; but tnat a fixed sum should likewise be 


named and agreed upon—its payment being mad depend 
upon the speediness und completeness of the cure. By sucl 
an arrangement the ———— would be secured, at least, of 
some moderate compensation for his services; w on tl 

ther hand, his positive and full remuneration would cd pel 
upon the skill and attention he employed. 

Such an arrangement would be the death-blow of at sys- 
tem which now tyrannizes over the mind, and levir tribute 
on the health of’a-decreasing majority of the public of this 
enlightengél larid. Tt. | give to the five thor Us racti- 
tioners Of the New & a fair field of competition, 1 dis- 

play, by infallibl 7 statistics, the be netic ii il ch: wactel those 
de viations from “established on whic! h all who hav 
witnessed or experienced well know to be impr ents o 


most vital need. 

The ‘‘ New School” would gladly embrace the offer of pay 
ment, based on such a prince iple as that we have endeavored 
to suggest. They recognize the fact, that time is money, and 
health a possession, for the insurance of which, no rice could 
prope arly be considered as excessive: and the y; therefore, fee] 
assured that for : speedy and efficacious re storation to he alt) 
and business, the public will freely pay. They feel that they 
are masters of the art they profess, and do not fear to adopt 
this maxim as the motto of their business: “ Let our pay be 
proportionate to the skill we exhibit, the relief we afford, and 
the speed with which we cure !” 

If the Old School practitioners entertain, or have reason to 
entertain, a like estimate of their own ability, let them adopt 
a similar motto. The public will act as umpire, and decide 
after a careful perusal of the undertakers’ bills on either side. 
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BURNING OF MOSCOW 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON., 


To prefix a long historical introduction to an event so well 
known, in all its causes and results, as this, would be a work 
so unnecessary and so superfluous, that I shall not attempt it 

The action of the following poem commences at midnight 
on the 15th of September, es D. 1812. The city had been fired 
on the night of the 14th; but owing to the stillness of the air, 
and the exertions of Marshal Mortier, who had been ap pointed 
governor of the city by Napoleon, with the comm: and of the 
x oung Guard, it had been extinguished. On the night of the 
15th, howe ‘ver, the wind was so strong, that it overcame the 
exe tions of the wearied troops. According to the best author 
ities, the city burned from the 15th to the 20th, constantly. 

On the third di ay, the fire-brands, borne by a violent north 
west wind, set fire to one of the towers or pavilions of the 
Kremlin, adjoining the arsenal where Lariboissiere, commander- 
in-chief of the artillery, had caused the “ro seo of the 
artille Ty of the Guard to be de ‘posited, N: apole on had taken 
up his quarters in the Kremlin, and did not leave it till the 
night of the 16th, after it was surrounded with flames. He 
then transferred his head- ‘quarters to the imperial palace of 
Petershoff, about a league from the outer circuit of the city; 
after which he gave orders for the evacuation. 

“We left Moscow,” says General Dumas, ‘under a real rain 
of fire. The wind was so violent, that it carried to a great 
distance the iron plates which were torn from the roofs and 
made red-hot by the flames. The feet of our horses were 
burnt. It is impossible to form an idea of the confusion that 
prevailed in this precipitate evacuation. The noise of the fire 
rc zembled the roaring of the waves; it was truly a tempest in 
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an ocean of fire. . . . We bivouacked on the skirts of a little 
wood, from which we could behold this frightful spectacle—the | 


image of hell.” 
Napoleon himself said: “It was the spectacle of a sea and | 


billows of 


fire, a sky and clouds of flame, mountains of red 


rolling flame, like immense waves of the sea, alternately burst- 
ing forth and elevating themselves to skies of fire, and then 
sinking into the ocean of flame below. Oh! it was the most 
grand, the most sublime, and the most terrific sight the world 
ever beheld.” 

On the 10th of October, the oe sore commenced his return 


to France. 


On the 6th of December he quitted the army in 


disguise at Smorgonce, and on the 18th he entered Paris at 


midnight. 


This campaign cost him, including prisoners, 


167,500 men. 


How often, when the wished-for prize is near, 
And all its beauties agitate the soul, 
Is the gay smile exchanged for sorrow’s tear, 
And every feeling bursts without control ? 
How often is man’s feeble arm upraised 
In opposition to unchanging fate ; 
How often is the hero men have praised, 
Made, but by great circumstances, great? 
Yet would I not decry the name of him 
Before whose name all Europe once could bow; 
Before whose brightness other flames grow dim, 
Whose laurel is yet green upon his brow. 
No, no, I would not pluck one laurel leaf 
From out the crown Napoleon proudly won ; 
The first, the last, with reign as bright, as brief 
As vueteors, rushing headlong to the sun. 
Aye, proudly could I worship at thy shrine, 
Napoleon, Europe’s greatest, brightest son ; 
For none has lived whose fame can equal thine, 
In cabinet or field, save our own Washington. 


Tis noon of night, the wind is high, 
And clouds and tempests shroud the sky, 
And sleet, and snow, and wind are driven 
From every quarter of the heaven. 
None are abroad at this wild hour, 
And Moscow’s streets deserted lay ; 
For show and pomp, and pride and power 
Had all been shorn away. 
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No beauteous moon in splendor rolled, 
And tipped with gold her thousand spires ; 
No twinkling stars their love-tales told, 
No Boreales lit their fires, 
"Twas silence all—save when a blast 
More keen and shrill came sweeping by ; 
The snow in clouds was upward cast, 
As winds were warring with the sky. 
Around, the snow in hillocks piled, 
Each hut and palace covered o’er; 
Man shrank aghast from scene so wild, 
Each moment wilder than before. 


The sentry marched his lonely round, 
Lonely indeed on night so dire ; 
He stops—what is that startling sound? 
The Kremlin sentry’s cry of “ fire!” 
What! ho! Mortier! awake! awake! 
But Mortier’s ear had caught the sound, 
For balmy sleep will oft forsake 
One girt with dangerous horrors round. 


“Fire!” “fire!” the sentries loud proclaim, 


The dreadful drama has begun; 
Moscow is wrapt at once in flame— 
From every point the people run. 
The scene had opened—night and storm, 
And fire and shouting filled the air; 
On every hand was loud alarm, 
On every face was blank despair. 
The flames arise—huge balls of fire 
Appear as falling from the clouds ; 
Now crashes some high-towering spire, 
Forth rush with shrieks the startled crowds. 
Sullen explosions shake the earth, 
And dull and rumbling sounds are heard, 
Such as presage an earthquake’s birth, 
When every secret depth is stirred : 
Then burst the flames on every side, 
The clouds seem waves of liquid fire, 
A whirlwind fierce directs the tide 
That rolls o’er Moscow in its ire. 


Most dreadful night! Confusion reigns, 
At every point is raging fire ; 

The elements have burst their chains,§ 
And still grow fiercer, wilder, higher. 
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Onward it drives, like ocean-wave 
When tempests make the waters rave. | 
Mortier’s Young Guard amid this scene 
Of awful desolation rushed, | 


Blacked and begrimed, they sprung between 
The crushing and the crushed ; 

More swiftly still the flames arose, 
And nobly, yet in vain, they strove; 

They seemed to triumph o’er their foes, 
And toward the Kremlin drove. 


’Tis morn, ’tis noon, "tis night; and still 
The city burned with fiercer glow ; 
The howling storm and shouting fill 
With terror friend and foe. 
Napoleon holds the Kremlin yet, 
But watches with an anxious eye, 
Nor leaves it, though the stern Murat 
Beseeches him to fly. 
He paced the chamber to and fro, 
The element comes sweeping nigher ; 
When rises from the crowd below, 
The cry, “ The Kremlin is on fire !” 
Slowly he left the palace then, 
With sullen movement of despair, 
Like to a goaded lion when 
The hunters near his lair. 


Again "tis day—again ’tis night ; 
The hurricane with fiercer blast 
Drives o’er the city in its might ; 
The burning roofs are upward cast ; 
The city was a sea of flame; 
The heavens a canopy of fire ; 
The clouds like boiling waves became ; i 
Now they advance and now retire; 
And her i ther trembling spir 
Looms darkling, like a ship’s tall mast, 
Above this desolation dire: 
A moment—and ’tis downward cast. 
Behold, that palace, proud and fair, 
That rears its turrets to the skies, 
Reels, trembles, falls in ruins there, 
And crushed beneath, the cottage lies 
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The mothers gaze with tearful eyes 
Where once their homes and children smiled ; 
The infants scream with piteous cries, 
Affrighted at a scene so wild. 
They rush along the fiery street, 
Bearing whate’er they love the most ; 
Or, gathered into groups, they meet 
Death, when each hope is lost. 


‘Tis done: grim Desolation bends 
Her form where once a city rose, 
Destroyed by those who were its friends, 
To save it from its foes. 
Now may we pause; the shout is dumb, 
The hurricane is stilled at last ; 
No more is heard the distant hum, 
That told the swiftly coming biast. 
The fire is quenched, save here and there 
sursts fiercely forth a fitful flame ; 
In sullen mood, in dire despair, 
The troops retire with naught but fame. 
’Tis silence, sadness, ruin all, 
And friend and foe look on aghast; 
Does it presage Napoleon’s fall, 
That thus he should be checked at last? 
A day of Empire, brief and bright, 
lo set at last in endless night. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN CHUNKS. 


CHUNK No. 11.—JONATHAN—A CHARACTER. 
BY RICHARD DOE, BLESQ, ETC. 


JONATHAN was thirty yesterday, and is still the tender object 
of maternal solicitude. Born where nature never amply passed 
her bounteous hand; reared where cold sterility slumbers in 
her granite robes; alike in boyhood and in riper years, to 
Jonathan age is naught. 

He is an only son, tall and slender as the shadow of a spire. 

Nature forgot to crown his brow with intelligence, or to light 

his eye with one bright beam of intellect. However, what 

nature neglected to grant, parental love strove hard to supply. 

Jonathan was the idol of ‘his home. What Jonathan said was 
household orthodoxy. When Jonathan smiled, his mother 
invariably answered with a smile; and when Jonathan sighed, ! 
his mother hastened with sympathy to alleviate the ter nder suf: ! 
ferer. His mother thought him unsurpasse polite attain 

ments. She saw in him the beau ideal of a polished gentle- 

man, and in these matters Jonathan though * just as his mother 

did. Whether at church or home, Jonathan was consequen 

tial. His labors were princi pally confine d to the knife exer- 

cise at the family board; in fine, eating, drinking, and sleep 

ing were his tutors. As Jonathan reached the high road of 
legalized manhood, his mother advised him, for his own pecu 

liar hap piness, to seek among the fair and the beauti ful a life- 
companion, to smooth adve rs sity and refine happiness. 

To re ach the gO% il of love seemed to him an wu di rtaking of 
no small moment—a pilgrimage that would pass endurance. 
The future seemed to possess no matrimonial torch to light 
him along the rosy meads of hap piness, Jonathan, however, 
thought himself qualified for matrimonial honors. His mother 
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thought so; his father willingly assented to “home instrue- 
tions.” A trinity of opinions does not equal one effort. His 
mother thought him the pink of agreeableness, the peculiar 
favorite among the sisterhood of maidens. She told him affec- 
tionately and confidentially that the only sure way to secure a 
heart was to bait his countenance with a smile, and any “gal” 
would most cheerfully dite. Jonathan was at first re luctant 
to make an effort to secure a help-mate, but the success of less 
worthy aspirants at length gave him more confidence. The 
Mecca of love is not reached without heart palpitations and 
trembling knees. Jonathan long and seriously pondered the 
glorious anticipation ; dreamed over the prospect, and at length 
began to verily believe himself the idol of some dark-eyed 
maiden. Riches were among his family inheritances; his 
family connec tlons respecti able ; - grandfi ather, a recipient of 
Uncle Sam’s generosities; his uncle had been’a me mbe r of the 
Legislature ; his aunt married a deacon, and one of his cousins 
was in college. Prospects were favorable. One thing alone 
troubled him; he had never mingled in the out- loor life— 
never had mingled with gayety—never had learned the philo- 
sophy of akiss. I say never—once he was persuaded to advance 
one step beyond the “leading lines” of his mother’s apron; 
but that was purely a parental oversight. It was at a May- 
day festival, when the bright-eyed maidens had gathered to 
crown the Que en of Spring with garlands, and to wake an- 
thems of rejoicing in the saddened heart. Youths fresh from 
valley and mountain top, with _ ks like the first blushing 
woodland trophies, which they bore with them, came to swell 
the throng. Jonathan was there—slim, silent Jonathan. His 
eyes, expanded to their utmost capacity, seemed watchful of 
every event. Dark eyes looked on him witchingly, and Jona- 
than began to think himself a permanent structure in their 
affection. But nothing could move him from his position; he 
was firmly planted on the eternal rock of indifference. an 
hands were firmly imbedded in broad-cloth. During the gay- 
ety of the hour, a pair of red lips vainly strove to imple unt a 
kiss-germ on his cheek, but to no purpose; he showed a stern 
resistance to every attac k, and declared openly that his uncle 
had alws ays warned him, in such eases, to ‘‘ beware of tempta- 
tion.” Jonathan left the scene of merriment at an early hour. 
His recital of events to parental ears was touching and melan- 
choly. Still, marriage was the goal of his ambition—the honest 
striving of his heart. His parents were anxious to crown 
their gray hairs with fresh garlands of affection; and Jona- 
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than, obedient to the parental wish, determined to make a real, 
bond fidé matrimonial effort. A new suit of “iron-gray” was 
purchased, a new hat was added to his wardrobe, his old “ cow- 
hides” were thrust aside, and patent leather substituted. Now, 

there lived in the valley below a very pert maiden that bore 
the sinless cognomen of Sallie Ann. Sallie was fair as a rose, 
and as smiling as the natal cheek of Spring. She loved the 
woodlands for their songs, and the mountain sides for the 
flowers they nourished. 

One calm Sabbath’s eve, Jonathan set forth on a visit. For 
one hour before his departure, he was drilled in the code of 
polite ness; told to say this and s: ay that, todo this and do that. 
His journey thither was one of much excitement, his heart 
throbbed violently, his cheeks — flushed with fears, every 
shrub that he passed seemed to shield an enemy, every stone 
seemed to whisper an ominous word. Jonathan was soon in 
sight of the mansion—a hesitancy overcame him, he paused 
for breath—to reflect—turned his footsteps homeward—paused 
again—advanced—tretreated again—onward. But Jonathan 
had heard of courage—had heard that faint heart never won 
fairlady. ‘“ Victory or no wife” seemed finally to be his motto. 
After superhuman effort, Jonathan soon reached Sallie Ann’s 
mansion—his arm was uplifted—the blow fell. Soon bright- 
eyed, rosy- -cheeked Sallie Ann was at the door. Salutations 
were exchanged—Jonathan paused on the threshold—retreat 
was defeat. ‘Sebastopol must be taken.” Sallie invited him 
to walk in. Jonathan “ obeyed instructions.” After wasting 
a full half hour on the beauties of the evening, Jonathan sug- 


gested the propriety of “union.” Sallie blushed. She looked 
at the clock, twitched her apron in a thousand ways, opened 
and shut the book she held in her hand a thousand times, 
looked out of the window with a laughing earnestness, bit her 
lip, and ei snuffed the candle out. It was soon re-lighted 
and in its 1 lace. Finally, said she, twisting her handkerchief, 
‘Mr. Strong, I don’t comprehend your meaning.” 

66 WNT 5 99 “7 ad 8 . “hs ] . - aa 
thinks as how it is time for me to kinder seek a com; 
[ am ’bout old enough to begin life, and I knows of no one 


but yourself that would quite come up to my ideas of per- 
fection.” 

“Me, perfect? Why, Mr. Strong—” 

‘Well, you are a plaguey sight nearer it than any other gal 
[ know in all this place. Ma says so, pa says so, and I say so. 
Aunt Maria said you was a likely gal.” 
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“T think you are all mistaken,” replied Sallie, snuffing the 
candle. 

“Guess not. Aunt Maria, you know her, De: icon Neb’s 
wife, says she has been acquainted with lots on ’em, and she 
says you are a likely, go-ahead sort of a person. | think SO, 
ma thinks so.’ : 

‘What do you wish me to understand by a union ?” inter 
rupted Sallie. 

‘Tying on us together, so that nothing on arth can pull us 
in two. lam getting along in years, dad is rather infirm, ma 
is naturally we ak, constitution: lly—ple nty to do.” 

Are you constitutionally weak ?” inquired Sallie Ann, with 
a smile. 

“No, guess not; had the measles—mumps—troubled with 
bile whe n I was small—pretty stout now—first-rate relish for 
food. I’m sound as a roach, Sallie.” 

Are you naturally kind ?” 

“Yes, [am. Dad often says he never see me riled.” 

* Do you read much? 

“Yes, m-a-r-m. Dad takes the Messenger, and a politicica] 
paper, that gives us lots of news.” 

‘ Tlave you ever loved any one else ?” 

“Nota bit. There was Lucy Jones, pretty enough, but the 
critter has got red hair, and ma says th: at’s the sign of a cross 
temper. I must marry affection all over. 

“T am very cross, sometimes,” said Sallie, with much em- 
phasis. 

‘Well, now, I never saw in all my born days. I s’posed 
you was pretty free from that ar fault. Aunt Maria says you 


are good nature ‘d—aint you Sallie? 


“No, Mr. otrong 3 I : \ perfect scold. I will be obeyed 
n all things. My oak: is law. Every time I smile, it only 
‘overs my hate. I am ugly—a perfect tyrant. Should | 
marry you, it nil en Gab te find some one to torment. The 
logs and the eats run at the sight of me. I'd pull your hair 
would put the hy m over vour head: I 1 id torn nt 

ul a Lili ana W Lys. 
‘Well,” said Jonathan, much alarmed: “you and I can’t 


trade gr ’sso, I don’t want any such kind of a union. I’m 
dreadful glad you told me on’t, for I should have got married 
right off. Aunt Maria is wrong.” 

= It’s SO, deci le lly, " re p ied Sallie, au jus sting her ha 

rs Well,” said Jon: it] an, “3 m for home; sorry natur + mad 
you so, onmy account. I was looking out for happiness he 
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on arth, but I believe as how all the gals are ‘gin’ to scolding. 
Time aint now as when ma was a gal.” 

“You are correct, Mr. Strong. ‘Gals,’ as you call them, 
are @ peculiar structure, sugce ptible of anger and ill. They 
are not to be trusted with such a valuable treasure-as a heart. 
Never trouble them again with your presence ; they will surely 
abuse your goodness. They may smile; but smiles don’t al- 
ways light the pathway to their hearts. They may imprint a 
kiss on your cheek, but that is not always the seal of affection. 
I advise = always to live single—and—and die unmarried.” 

“Well, I'll be bound not to have a oe to do with the 
structures, as you call ’em, ag’in. Good night, Sallie.” 

“Good night, Mr. S-t-r-o-n-g,” replied Sallie, rising with 
much graciousness. 

Jonathan departed in hot haste; he left distance in the rear. 
Breathless, he reached home. 

“What luck? what luck ?” inquired the anxious parents. 

‘Well, ma, ’m down. I loved Sallie beyond ordinary. | 
really cot uldn’t help liking the critter till to-night. I told her 
I wanted a wife. Sallie said she was a a thing—would 
pull my hair, if she married me. She said all gals were just 
like her. I guess they are, ma. Dang me, I'll let ’em entirely 
alone. Who'd thought that of Sallie? Aunt Maria lies. I'll 
be—be con— well, cut into two hundred pieces, if I ever look 
at—at a val ag’in, with any intention of marriage. Gals are 
pretty enough in their places, but after this, Jonathan Strong 
aint arter them.” 





The Magyar. 


+ oS MAG Y A BR. 


His birth was humble, yet, by nature, he 
Was great in mind, and greater still in heart 
To one, his nation bowed with reverence ; 
But, to the other, clung with childhood’s love. 


The other was the giant harp which chained 
Their souls. 
In youth, he stood alone— 

sold advocate of right—resistless foe of wrong 

He was the tyrants’ foe—he staid their wrath, 

As pyramid the desert-storm. To him, 

Their bribes were bubbles—their decrees and laws 

He broke, as Samson broke his withes, and still 

Was free. They sought to quench the flame he lit 

With blood and prison-damps : the blood burned like 

Oil; but the dungeon-damps, for a moment, 

Checked the flames, as children, with tuft of grass, 

A moment check the mountain rill. 

His country’s sky was dark as Egypt’s in 

Her night of woe, but the clouds parted, and 

A single ray, Hope’s golden smile, rested 

On his upturned brow. He was Future’s child- 

Restless in mind, he grasped the present and 

The past, to shape the future to his wish. 

His country’s wrongs preyed, like Promethean 

Vulture, on his heart. He spake; his country heard, 

Was breathless, quivering in every nerve. 
*Magyars, arise! our children call for bread— 

Our wives, for vengeance—our fatherland, for 

Justice—our God, to duty—our duty 

Calls to sacrifice, to liberty, or death.” 

Four hundred men, associates in power, 
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Sprang to their feet, stretched their right arms, replied: 
Liberty or death!” “ Liberty or death!” 
Echoed from hill to vale, from crag to crag, 
Passed o’er the summit of the highest mount, 
Descended, crag by crag, and filled the land. 
The peasants left their fields, their children, and 
Their homes: their flocks, unguarded, strayed: 
Bold armies met: the right, at last, prevailed : 
The tyrant fled: his throne was wrapt in flames ; 
The Magyar’s land was Sree / Wild joy prevail 1. 
Meanwhile the tyrant gathered strength: his arms 
Increased; dark masses rushed upon the new- 
Born land, but backward rolled, like sea-foam from 
Eternal rock. Wild joy prevailed again. 
Meanwhile, the traitor came—his wiles prevailed 
The conflict ceased. The Magyars were in chains 
Their father, shelterless, sought shelter ‘neath 
The Eastern palms—and, for an hour, he slept 
He was an exile, hated and beloved, 
Honored and despised. He was hunted down 
By tyrants, like a tiger in the fold. 
Yet the flock sheltered him, as if he were 
Their feeblest lamb. He told his anguish to 
The world—the world was dumb; but, o’er the sea, 
A nation heard, and wept. She bore him to 
Her shores; her millions bowed with reverence, 
Swayed by his kingly mind, or melted by 
The fervor of his love. But tyrants o’er 
A million, or a score of souls, alike 
Are tyrants still—so petty tyrants railed. 
Europe sleeps, but peaceless—Vesuvius sleeps, 
But not within—Kossuth sleeps, but in his 
Breast revolutions gather strength. His hand 
Is on the key-stone in the arch of wrong— 
It trembles—he hesitates—draws back his 
Hand; for wisdom bids, “another hour delay,” 
Though every ling’ring moment adds frightful ( 
Horror to the final crash, which sure must come— 
Nor lingers long. Vesuvius, aroused, { 
Shall burst her furnace bars, pour forth her floods, 
And waste, and blast, and desolate the earth 
With waves of liquid rock. So Kossuth shall 
Awake, tear out the key-stone from the arch 
Of wrong, as Samson the pillar from the 
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Temple of his foes; yet shall himself escape, 
While revolution, from his breast, shall leap, 

Like Alpine deer, from hill to vale, from crag 

To crag, till Europe, mighty giant with his 
Thousand arms, shall wake—from his prison burst, 
Cast off his chains—with one wild, raging breath, 
Like desert-simoon’s wrath, make tyrants bite 

The dust, or sink them, with their thrones, in th« 
Wild vortex of the people’s wrath. Then Rome, 
Eternal, harlot Rome—thrice widowed Rome, 
Shall die, amid the conflagration of 

Her cursed shrines, or, on the fun’ral pile 

Of her consort, Wrong; and, on Peter’s rock, 

\ Church be built to Him, whose spirit sets 

Men free. Then shall the conflict cease, the storm 
Clouds pass away. The sun, once more, in love 
\nd beauty smile upon unfettered man. 
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“OUR 7 NSATLANTIC COUSINS.” 





BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 


“Your Lordship will be glad also to hear that the union of the two governments, 
(France and England,) is not confined to the Eastern question; but that the habit 
of a good understanding between them has become general on all matters of policy, 
and extends to all parts of the world; and that on the question of policy, there is 
no part of: the world, in either hemisphere, with — to which we are not en 
tirely in accord.” Speech of Lord Clarendon. 

‘What firmer bonds can there in fact be than those bearing the names of victories 
belonging to the two armies recalling a common glory? than the same anxieties 

and the same hopes agitating the two countries? than the same views and the 


” 


same intentions animating the two governments in every corner of the globe 7 
Napoleon IIT, 24th Dec., 1854. 
“Our transatlantic cousins will become a trifle less insolent and overbearing 
when they find that the fleet which ‘summers’ in the Baltic, can, without cost or 
effort, ‘winter’ in the Gulf of Mexico.” 
North British Review, for November, 1854 


MANY more extracts to the same purpose, might be cited 
from English publications of a late date; but we have already 
enough for our present purpose, and we shall not therefor 
search further 

The tone of the press throughout the United States, has 
been remarkably moderate in regard to any strictures on the 
present war in the Crimea. While the pape rs have been un- 
usually anxious to lay before their readers the latest news from 
the seat of war, th iey have, up to the present time, very gene- 
rally forborne to give opinions either of its justice or of its 
scientific conduct. They have observed a strict exacts and 
we venture to say that nothing has reached th veg before 
Sebastopol, or the city itself, by which either party could be 
justly offended. There has been some complaint by the Brit- 
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ish journals, that we of the United States did not enthusiasti- 
cally for the complaint amounts to that—cheer on the Allie 
in their ty ae. ted task. 

When the battle of freedom is to be fought in reality, the 
United States will not be _— d on the side of aan otism; but 
in the contest in the Crimea, in its present st te, that is not 
by any means, the issue. It i ei spite of all the da t attempt- 
ed to be thrown into the eyes of the civilized world, a strug- 
gle for existence on the part « Aag Allies; for territorial exten- 
sion and mer itile position o the part of om issia. We are 
rather inclined to the opinion, aul aa time will test our Sagacity, 
that the Allies will eventually, if successful, assume the p rO- 
tectorate of Turkey. May not the three ever S atin ue the 
war till Turkey is prostrate, and then divide her—to defray 
expenses r Ni lS VeTTOTLS 

Our diplomatic relations with Russia have always been of 
the most amicable character, and we can see no reason why 
they should be changed; at least, not at the call of our unna- 
ture al cousins of the British Isles. It is true the sovernment of 
Russia is a despotism—it is also true that ours, of the United 


States, is republican; but the despotism of the present day is 
not so bad and outrageous, even in Russia, as the reign of 
Henry VIIL., in England. It bears no comparison with that of 


Charles L,, : sa yet the Allies would call on us to break our 
aith with Russia, and stultify ourselves by hurraing for them. 
We have no apologies to make for Russia; but we intend to 





show that we are in no whit indebted to the Alli s, jointly or 
St verally ; and that we shall pay them what we owe them, and 
no more. In every government, individual hardships will 
occur, generally unwittingly, but sometimes through malice 


prepense ; and we can see little or no ome between the 
Botany Bay, and St. Helena of rs 1; andthe Kamtschatka 

1 Siberia of Russia—between C1 ishi 1e ors and soul 
in the factories of Manchester, or the mines of Cornwall; and 
performing the same labor of love: in the ape rt and salt- 
mines of Ri us la and Cracow. In our understanding, where the 
people are the government is free: and we would like 
some hair- pliti g casuist in he » pay of the Allies, to point out 
to us benighted Americans the difference. 

The French—we confess to —. a warm side for the 
French; nor is this either unreasonable or unnatural. We 
can not forget _ iat he is our friend who showeth us a kindness; 
and that neither tribe, kindred, nor tongue avail any thing, 
when with ig natural inducements to friends ship, there is a 
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constant display of inveterate enmity. Although it has been 
necessary, since the great event to which * we allude, to indicate 
even to France, that while we ask not! ing but what is right, 
e will submit to nothing that is wrong; yet there is in ha 
hear of every American, a corner, in which smoulders at least, 
f not blazes, a flame on the altar ‘Jong since raised in honor of 
our first, last, and only ally. It would be the height of ingrat- 
itude to forget, and the climax of meanness not to acknowledge 
our obligations, not only to such men as Lafayette, but also to 
his government. We do not, however, hesitate to add to these 
free acknowledgements, that France is fast putting herself out 
of the pale of our good wishes and our good offices. When 
there was a hope of the French Republic, our people were en- 
thusiastic in their expressions of friendship and good will, and 
they mourned like an elder brother, over the fall of thei ur fickle 
imitator. If now, having fallen into the hands of Napoleon 
the Little, France echoes the strain of his address of December 
last, and sustains him in the course that address indicates, then, is 
it time for America to look about her, and for France to = 
late the value of our sympathy, when weighed « rguinat the in- 
terested connection which England has sought and obtaine d 
We do not complain of that alliance per se, but if its object 
be truly unfolded, then we shall prepare, if we are wise, to take 
care of ourselves, as we have always done; and as the world 
knows full well, we can do. That England has _ 
France in their present transaction, there can be no doub 
and if other proof were wanting, the armaments sent out by th 
different parties, and other warlike preparations, would be 
sufficient answer. While England parsimoniously gets 20,000 
or 80,000 men in the field, and Parliament passes the foreign 
mercenary bill, France sends out an equal number of troops in 
every respect superior, and Napoleon calls out 150,000 more 
men, and contracts a loan of twenty millions of pounds, But 
in addition to all this, the French emperor makes to his newly 
formed English friends magnificent promises, which, we are 
satisfied, the nation he governs will not permit him to fulfill. 
Our relations with England have never been cordial. From 
the time the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, there have 
been secret dissensions or open hostilities. Our people, our 
institutions, our country were at the first, treated with con- 
tempt. Nothing that was American, has, in their estimation, 
been even up to mediocrity. Neither our books, our orators, 
nor our statesmen were third rate. Our rights were trampled 
upon ; in fact, in the estimation of E ngland, we had no rights. 
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Our treatment was worse than that of a bound boy at a wed- 
ding; but at length forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and a 
couple of wars taught John Bull the metal of which we were 
composed. ‘They opened his eyes to a state of existing facts 
which he would gladly have ignored altogether. 

[t is not necessary to condense the history of the United 
States, nor cite State papers to prove the constant situation of 
our political and diplomatic relations with England. Instances 
of insolent, overbearing, and ill-bred intermeddling are known 
to every citize n; and when, in the various mercantile transac- 
tions and connections of the countries, we would forget, a fresh 
outrage sharpens the memory. They object to the purchase 
of Louisiana; they assert the ousted of Texas to be a 
national disgrace; they declare the war with Mexico one of 
aggression, abhorred of God and man; they protest against 
the acquisition of Cuba in any manner; they sneer at the 
spirit of territorial extension in a republican country; loudly 
proclaim their abhorrence of such an aggrandizing sentiment 
in the nation ; and then, as if to crown all, with the most con- 
summate impudence, ask our sympathy and our cheers, in 
what we can’t help considering an unnecessary war in the 
Crimea for territorial acquisition. 

But the war in the Crimea is progressing. Already eleven 
thousand widows in England weep over the battles of Alma 
and Inkermann ; already the bones of many thousands of sol- 
diers lie bleaching on the battle-fields; but still, the heading 
of the programme is, “Sebastopol not taken !” 

We confess to a feeling of malicious pleasure, when, after the 
boasting of the leading press of England, it turned out that 
‘‘ Sebastopol was not ts ake n ;” and after reading such braggadocio 
as that standing at the head of this article, we submit, _ it 
was not in flesh and blood to forbear. “Our foes have had a 
forewarning with what sort of a people they will have to deal ;” 


have they? Yea, verily. ‘Sebastopol not yet taken.” ‘The 
fleet whic h has summered in the Bi altic, can winter in the Guif 
of Mexico,” can it? Aye marry, good sirs. But “Sebastopol 


is not yet taken.” So runs the last bulletin from the Field- 
Marshal, the Lord Raglan. ‘ We have already cl heckmated, 
conquered, and de spoiled our colossal antagonist, and that 
rapidly, silently, and easily,” say the British par How 
many thousand men lie cold and stiff, rotting in the mounds of 
the Crimea, and “ Sebastopol not yet taken ?” 

The threat then, is meant for Brother Jonathan, and it is we 
who hereafter, “need to speak with bated breath,” for fear of 
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a visit by the fleet which “summers” in the Baltic. It is th 
United States, which are next to have an experimental know- 
ledge “ of what metal you are made,” and when that know 
ledge i is communicated, France is to st tand by and ery “encore !” 
All the envy of our erowth as a nation; all the hatred of our 
success as a government; all the fear of our example to the 
world, of what men are c apable; all the disgrace which two 
wars have heaped upon British arms, is now to be wiped off, 
and Russian servitude, doubtless, will be freedom to ours. 
Amid all their plans for humbling the power of the United 
States, and wreaking their vengeance upon their “ transatlanti 
cousins,” and while they are preparing to carry them into 
effect, let them remember that “ Sebastopol ts not yet tak 

We repeat it therefore, that if there is in the United States, 
a feeling adverse to the Allies in the prceces war, that feeling 
is the result of causes within the control of England herself. 
The extracts at the head of this article, coming from the heads 
of the two nations, and from a leading journal, are not to be 
overlooked; and human nature is so constituted, that opposition 
engenders strife, and failure, under such circumstances, begets 
exultation. There need be no wonder that the people do not 
warmly sympathise with England in this contest. The hearts 
of millions of us were with Hungary and the Sultan, they are 
so now; but we are not to be bullie d by the Allies to feign a 
sympathy we do not feel, or to applaud an act, of which we 
doubt the purity, as well as the disinterestedness. 


But it is time to view this matter seriously. Suppose Sebas- 
topol to be taken, and a peace concluded upon terms adyan- 
tageous or satisfactory to the Allies. Suppose Ri ussia to be 
blocked up in her narrow inland seas, commercially and po 


litically ; and England and France, in effect, master of Ku 
rope —wh: it, with the present programme, is | to be the next 
step? Having settled, as seemed to them best, the balance of 
power in E jurope, do they now come to make similar arrange- 
ments for us? We warn them in time, that the people of the 
United ee ates will not permit any such meddling in their 
affairs. If, when weak and disunited, such an attempt could 
combine and strengthen us, now such a pretension, by all the 
governments of Kurope, would be folly. 

However, let the people awaken and look about themselves. 
A threat like that is not to be despised, even for its absurdity. 
Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make - ad. That 
there are causes of quarrel with England is not to be denied ; 
and that those causes are of her own making, is equally cer- 
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tain. None are so implacable as those who have committed a 
wrong or an injury, and none are so tenacious of an opinion 
or position, as those who know it to be false and indefensible. 
[t 1s therefore not improbable that England, knowing that 
alone defeat is certain, if she can really secure the alliance of 
France, may push some of her insolent pretensions to an 
extremity. 7 

We earnestly hope that a difficulty, such as we have pre- 
sumed, may be averte -d ; and although “ thrice is he armed who 
hath his quarrel, just,” yet success is in all cases commensurate 
to previous pre pe aration. Now is the time to prepare for war, 
and Congress ought, instead of paying old State spoliation 
claims, make such a ’ disbursement of the surplus in the treas- 
ury, as would insure security for the future. That, in case of a 
war, we should be an overmatch for all that could be sent 
against us, is certain; but it is well to be ready—foolhardiness 
is very far from true courage. We were pleased with the 
remarks of General Cass in the Senate on this question, and 
the country echoes the wisdom of his advice. We have 
already been warned, there is no reason that we should now 
be surprised. ternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


RONDEAU EXTEMPORKE. 


TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF A CHIME OF BELLS, 





Tor de rol, tol de rol, (merrily, ) 
The Allies took Sebastopol, 
Sebastopol, Sebastopol, 
The Allies took Sebastopol. 

Tol de rol, tol de rol. 


Tol de rol, tol de rol, 
The Allies 7 its-took Se bastopol, 
Sebastopol, Sebasto pol, 
The Allies mis-took Sebastopol. 


Tol de rol, tol de rol, (solemn chime.) 
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<6 3 BELLS. 


Tue bells, the bells—oh! the bells— 
Chilling tales their clanging tells ; 
Still and cold the midnight air, 
No sound but of the bells is there. 
From far away a varying hum, 
The giant bells’ deep voices come, 
And with a quick, impetuous ring, 
The tiny bells for ever sing : 
Fire! fire! for ever! fire! 


God help the poor this bitter night, 
The heart speaks loud, the skies grow bright ; 
Preserve the sleeping babe from harm, 
And strengthen thou the fireman’s arm. 
For, oh! the bells, the wicked bells, 
Exulting as their chorus swells, 
All careless of the woe they bring, 
Clash on, and still for ever sing : 
Fire! fire! for ever fire ! 


But, hark! a shriek, as though despair 
Swept through the quiet winter air ; 
The red line on the sky grows higher, 
The shriek is, Fire! fire! fire! 
The stamp and rush of countless feet 
Break forth from every wakened street ; 
For, oh! the bells, with sullen swing 
Enjoying, sing, for ever sing: 

Fire! fire! for ever fire! 
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To sleep, the bells shall be the strain 
Shall hush me back to sleep again ; 

The bells, that bring such bitter woe, 
From me shall but this lesson know : 
That selfish man in safety sleeps, 

Nor cares he that a brother weeps, 

While all the bells in chorus ring, 

And shout and sing, for ever sing: 

Fire! fire! for ever fire! We. 


MR. JOSEPH HUME 


| THE last steamer from Europe brings intelligence of the 
death of one of the most sordid misers that Britain ever pro- 
duced, and the vilest political peddler that ever existed in 
any age. Mr. Joseph Hume, the self-proclaimed ‘‘ Middlesex 
Goose,” is no more. 
We can not, however, receive this self-portraiture and desig- 
nation as ve ritable history. Mankind are proverbially « livided 
into rogues and fools; and though Joseph would thus insinu- 
ate, with his usual complacency, that he belonged . the more 
innocent order, he assuredly had not one particle of it in his 
composition. He was one of the shrewdest, coolest, most 
selfish and calculating knaves that any country ever produced. 
This great country, which, at such a distance from the scene, 
can judge of European men and events with all the impar- 
tiality of poste rity, has already pronounced its opinion upon 
Mr. Joseph Hume, so far as he was known at all; and the 
unanimous voice of its press has been, that he belong¢ «1 to that 
class of individuals who are better known than trusted. Few, 
however, compar: a rare aware of him on this side of the 
Atlantic. We shall, therefore, give a few particulars of his 
history. 
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Mr. Joseph Hume was of very humble origin —a circum- 
stance for which we should honor him the more were it not 
that, while himself revelling amid all the luxuries of wealth, 
he allowed his nearest relatives to languish under all the hard- 
ships of indigence. He was born in an obscure street of the 
small Scotch town of Montrose, in the year 1777. Ilis fathe 
is supposed to have been, in early life, a humble fisherman, 
and latterly he is said to have acted as captain of a coal-sloo 
He died, however, when Joseph was in only the sixth year o! 
his age; and the elevation of the future “ goose” consequent), 
devolved on the mother, who < lischarged her d ity faithfully, 
and, it grieves us to say, in common with the other members 
of the family, was afterwards most shamefi ully requited. 

The elder Mrs. Hume sustained her existence, and brought 
up her family creditably, by keeping a small “crockery,” or 
humble earthen-ware shop, in the town already named. By 
dint of many p rivations, and at the e xpense of numerous suf- 
ferings to his sisters, she reared him up, and qualified him for 
entering on the profession of a surgeon—that P rofession whicl 
he afterwards so much derided. Death hx appily removed her 
from the scene, before she experienced to its full extent that 
bitterest of all anguishes—a favored child’s ingratitude; but 
we remember only about a dozen years ago, while passing 
through that part of the country, witnessing one of Joseph’ 
sisters working, ina man’s ji Cc. Iet, in a que ArT ; and the daught 
of another attempting to earn a precarious existence by letting 
lodgings in the city of Edinburgh. The latter—a perfect imag 

Joseph in appearance, but in no respect seemingly resem- 
bling him in mind—had a plaster bust of the ‘“ patriot” (as | 
styled himself) in her —s hall; and when a stranger acci 
dentally remarked the likeness between the two, she 


indignantly reply: “That villain was my 2 .’ On bein 
asked for an explanation of words so unlooked for, she would 
tell her tale of woe. Ter husband was a poor cabinet-maker, 
and has l died a short time before in circumstances of great dis- 
tress. ‘I was so poor,” the unhappy woman would add, 
Seudicse into tears, ‘‘that I could not afford to bury him. I aj 
plied to that monster (Joss ph) for a little ; tanee, and th 
vill in r¢ ferr d me to the parish work-ho e.” Heart] ness 
so base, at such a moment, would scarcely be deemed credibl 
Still, there are numbers in existence who heard it, in commo1 
with ours selves ; and it was their generous aid which enabl 


1? 
the poor w idow to set out in the world in her humble specu 
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lation, and attempt to earn an existence independently of her 
disgustingly penurious relative. 

Having compl ‘ted his education, such as it was in those 
days—that is, exceedingly imperfect—Hume found no difficulty 
in obtaining the post of surgeon’s mate on board of one of the 
vessels of the Kast-India Company’s flect, and ultimately was 
transferr d to the land service, which then offered a bounty to 
every species of atrocity, and held out a fortune to every one 
disposed to onmnilt or connive at crime. .This was the time 
when the unhappy rg s of the country were put to death 
by thousands, or goo millions, by the iniquitous salt-tax. 
Miscreants sent out by Bi ng ok frequently returned with for- 
tunes amounting to many millions of dollars, amassed by starv- 
ing the whole popul lation of a province. It being Hume’s re- 
solution to obtain money in any way, he accordingly soon 
quitted the regiment and the medical service in which he was 
engaged, for this sonaeisinl species of speculation. In the 
reciment, he had distinguished himself by every sort of rapa- 
city—egra vie ¢ at every office by which a guinea was to be 
earned or a shilling to be turned. Most of his avocations 
were W holly unprofessional, and some of them were absolutely 
ludicrous. He had monopolized the situation of regimental 
post-master, and likewise that of the district; and when a va- 
eancy occurred in the regimental chaplaincy - -with a good 
salary, of course—he also ap plie ‘d for the appe ointment. ‘ Joe,” 
as he was termed, here experienced an indig tre fasal. He 
had previously | en Ti otorious for his infidel ok ns, and to 

latest year f hi s life he was noted for his blasph na 


the 
openly denying oe di nid in the instance of the cholera, 
he existence of a God, or of His interfering in the slightest 
degree to influence human affairs. The authorities accordingly 
scouted his infamous proposal, and in terms that must have 
made him wince had he not, during the whole of his existence, 
been equally insensible to honor and to shame. Ilis medical 


colleagues, too, contemned him; and he consequently, shortly 
afterwards quitted this branch of the service to engage in the 


ations to which we have already alluded. This was the 


specula 

ecret of that hatred to the clergy and the medical profession, 
which Hume r sain d to the last. He never omitted any Op- 
portun ity of sneering at or insulting a clergyman, because his 


cowardly nature tol 1 him he might insult with safety; and he 
was equally noted { r hostility to medical men, though towards 
the latter he ea with seeret animosity rather than open hos- 
tility. Atatrumpery club in London, misnamed the Reform, 
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he systematically caused the exclusion of surgeons, though the 
majority of its members consisted of small attorneys, petti- 
foggers, and like fry, over whom he exercised a m st despotic 
control. The late’ Mr. Dumergue, a medical officer of the 
Queen’s household, was excluded by him until he renounced 
his profession. 

Having amassed, in his new speculations, a considerable 
fortune—amounting to a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
thousand dollars—Mr. Joseph Hume returned to England, 
after an absence of eleven years ; and, like all Indian adven- 
turers, became desirous of a seat in Parliament. ‘To persons 
of his order and mental calibre, the legislature was, of course, 
only open by money; and, as a Tory of the hottest order—that 
iS, one of the fierce est enemies of the pe ople —~he entered the 
House of Commons as member for the corrupt borough of 
Weymouth. The seat was openly purchased ; but we arraign 
him not on this ground: for such distinctions were then only, 
as now, attainable in Britain by money: but every man w ith 
the feelings of a gentleman mt ist recoil Rein the course which 
Mr. Joseph Hume subsequently adopted to secure his future 
election at a less expensive rate. He had paid the usual price 
for his return—a sum varying from ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars; and sorely did Joseph, on finding himself received 
only as a bore in the House, mourn over the loss of his cash. 
With characteristic cunning, he quickly set to work to avoid 
the expenditure of such s sums for the future, and the means he 
emp loye d were congenial with all his former courses, The 
electors consisted of a few r petty householders, but all subject 
to the control of one Sir Alexander Johnson, who then owned 
the fee simple. The baronet was a child, or at least under 
age, and the late Duke of Cumberland (afterwards King of 
Hanover) was his guardian. We are not going to defend such 
a species of property. We hold it, on the contrary, to be 
highly objectionable. But it then was common; and the in- 
fant’s patrimony, amounting to upwards of half a million of 
dollars, had been placed in this investment. Joseph knew 
this; and to rol ) dl 1e child, he promptly proce led to cajole the 
electors. The baker was ¢ alle d upon, an lwas promise d. Josep] 
patronage for brent: the butcher “s wife was slily informed 
that Joseph, with a large establis anew , designed to take up 
his abode in the nei bloat. All the —_ tradesmen were 
in like manner waited on, and addressed on the advantages o 
having a wealthy “Indian Nabob” emnaat amongst them, 
instead of voting at the dictation of an absent prince, or the 


l 
tle 
Lif 
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will of a mere boy at school. ‘“ Joe,” by these manceuvres, had 
made considerable progress, al was chuckling over the pros- 
pect of at once saving his money, and securing his election. 
But, unfortunately, one morning, when in the full tide of 
fancied success, he found the whole plan was spoiled. The 
Duke of Cumberland had heard of the stolen march, and he 
promptly came down to arrest it. Summoning Joseph to his 
yresence, he informed him he had heard of the manceuvres, 
and he asked if the report were true. Joseph at first, with 
unblushing effrontery, attempted to deny it; but finding the 
evidence too strong against him, he, with impude nce still more 
brazen, attempted to justify his conduct.  “ Patriotis sm,” of 
course, was his cue. We have never known a scoundrel de- 
tected in ~ such dirty work, who failed to allege that he 
acted solely for the good of his country. The Duke listened 
with ps tie nee to a long and rambling harangue from Jos seph, 
on the impropriety of “rotten burghs ave and Jos seph, taking 
courage kom the silence, imagined he had made a due i impres- 
sion—that the Duke, in short, was frightened, and that he (Joe) 
might in future walk over the course, undisturbed. In an in- 
stant, however, all was changed. Pointing to the door, the 
Duke ordered his valet, or one of the attendant electors, to 
open it; and, pointing still more expressively to the toe of his 
boot, he gave Joseph the alternative of either instantly quit- 
ting the apartme nt, or of being kicked down stairs. Unwill- 
ing to have his passage accelerated by this pedal 1 impulse, Joseph 
hastily retreated, “like a cur with his tail between his legs,” 
as the butcher of the place remarked. 

We are not going to defend the late Duke of Cumberland. 
A dark stain rests on his memory, which the discomfited Mr. 
Joseph Hume afterwards, from obvious feelings of revenge, 
did his utmost to fasten. But, as King of Hanover, he subse- 
quently acted with rare fidelity ; refusing to enslave his sub- 
jects, wher all the surrounding despots reduced pep: to the 
condition of serfs. As to his conduct in the case of the We +y- 
mouth ctoction, only one opinion can be entertained. He 
faithfully discharged his trust as the guardian of a helpless 
child, atid hel 1 up to the scorn of the world a canting, hypo- 
critical, and sordid knave. Mr. Joseph Hume, of course, pur- 
sued him with ceaseless malignity, and afterwards ea in 
a bill in Parliament for the er 5 arg of Orange Lodges, 
solely for the purpose of annoying his Royal Highne ss, their 
chief. But no one, we believe, will healt ite to say that the 





i 
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Duke’s conduct on the present occasion did him equal honor 
as a prince and a man. 

Joseph, in this extremity, had recourse to his native burgh. 
He had previously tried it, but the inhabitants would have 
none of him. In some de pree dis posed to Liberalism, they 
ab horred the Tory colors under which he first presented him- 
self: and though he now came upon shy masa flaming Radical, 
they evinced the same indispos! tion to the man. Moi itrose, 
however, formed but one of a circle of five burghs which joined 
in sending one representative to Parliament; and Jose] h ates 
taken | up by a noted brute named Maule, subsequently Lord 
Panmure, secured the suffrages of two. Joe’s native burgh 
and an + still held out, exhibiting the most praiseworthy 
defiance to Ma ile, and expressing the utmost contempt for his 
man. op ie small town of Brechin, * ti lu 
showed a lik dis position ; but, unfortunately for the cause of 
freedom, it was adjoining to Maule’s patrimonial estate, and 


the insulting aristocrat threatened to cut off the water from 
the town, if the inhabitants dared to exercise independence of 
election. The source of their supply running through his 
groun ls, they had no alternative but submission, as this dom1- 


neering brute had long been accustomed, in consequence of 
his enormous fortune, to practise such freaks with im ity 
Greatly to the disgust of his nominal electors, Joseph accord- 
ingly again took his seat in the ee of Co ns, but this 
time he app ared in ni w colors ‘ Radica . 

Such was the designation sae which Joseph Ww recom 


r 
menced his parliame1 itary career, and to which, to the last, he 


a 


— t 7] . : ] TAT . 
professed to adhere. He was, however, but a sham i 
I 
a>» fs n oc . ee aie as Big ’ } 
at best; confining his effort to frivolous objections ag ti 
[ory accounts, and usually suggesting som ich important 
. * 4 ‘ i 
measure as a saving of three shillings and n som 
7 7. , ? C4 4 . iis ane . day +x, 
leading branch of the pubic service. During nearly twenty 
a . ] : ] 4 41 - . 4] T 3 f ++ - 
years, be was, 10 thls respt 1s the | IC OL Ue 3 ge, Iretvting 
© , > . } > * 
and barking ‘ every nnanci ai ll nt. A of ordl- 
; a. ." 7 : ; 4 7 ' , 4 4 { 
nary sensibility would have been put down by the torrent of 
. -” 7“ , i 4] + , ; 4 ; = . 
ridicul Vhich ne thus provoked ; bul Joseph nad af4#ri oceros 
5 7 co ee ee a a. eke 
hide, and, as we have already said, he was i sible to feelings 
of either modesty or shame. Some useful retrenchments he 
aad = a wie co sas . i ] ‘ +} 
undoubtedly accomplished by his perpetual barkings; for the 
Titisnh government Was then, aS Sstlil, SO COT! and lavish 
in 1ts expenditure, that 1t was impossil LO ex: nh the 
a °4} . a 
most ordinary account without finding « mos 
’ 2 . ; , ’ s . a> - 47 nail ? 
gla ring y malversations, But Joseph’s « jOCUl ON the Wwilole 
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were so frivolous and costly, that he was suspected of drawing 
a per centage from the profits of the printer, who was intrusted 
with the duty of producing the returns, for which the conve- 
nient member continua ly moved. It was moreove1 observed, 
that so soon as the Whigs came into office, Joseph’s faculty for 
discerning abuses wh ly ceased; or, at lind that with the 
view of cunni ly ] al uding the party, he coufin | himself to 


} 
some such mM ntous aiscovery as 


c 


al defic il of 


ao » hi es nny in a great public account. He, of course, 
had his rewardinturn. Iis ce. a raw youth, utterly unquali- 
fied for the post, was slily apy nt d as secretary of a commis- 
sion to inquire into the abuses the Mint; but of which, so 


soon as the appointment was iit permanent, not a word 
farther was heard, and several of his relatives received, in an 

equally under-hand manner, snug and lucrative situations in 
the West- India Islands. The great “patri t,” of course, re- 
mained without office, and without ar y st eming emolum nt at 
ian ; but the guid pro quo was substantial, and weil under- 
stood. 

Joseph had in the interval married, and the circumstances of 
his marriage were so atrocious that we feel bound to allude to 
the event. So soon as he became what is vulgarly termed 
“ well-to-do” in the world, he paid his addr to a Miss 
Burnley, daughter of a wealthy East-Indian director. Hex 
father was a noted miser, and Joseph, being of a congenial dis- 


position, found no difficulty, notwithstanding his uncouth ap- 
pearance, of obtaining her hand in marriage. It would have 
been well had the allair termina ed here, or ll he nad been 
a eek’ Sn) A cll > a) ] aks ny? 
content with his fair share of the old sordid man’s fortune. 
>» } “77% ) , < . nr r enAXr « ] 4] . L«] ai 
But observing that Burnley had a son of gay and thougntiess 
fd . ae re. 4 > a Dicemmmiet a 
and different disposition, Hume lost no time in trying to avert 


the wretched father’s affections from the legitim: te heir. We 
regret to say he succeeded. The poor youth lisinherited, 
or cut off with a shilling; and the whole of Burnley’s fortune 
amounting t half a million of dollars, was settled upon 
Joseph’s wife. The poor son died in exile and penury, but 
not disgrace. But the hour of retribution came, and through 
the circumstances of this identical bequest. Distrusting his 
son-in-law, the old miser so bound up his fortune that neither 
Joseph nor his wife could touch a sixpe nee of it, provided 
they had children, and so long as one of the se survived. In 
due time duane appeared six little Hume: one, the future 
Mint Secretary, to whom we have ideale alluded, and five 
daughters, each the image of Joseph himself. When they ar- 
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rived at the age of maturity, the fortunes of these girls at- 
tracted suitors; but the result of the nuptials of the first was 
so horrible that no man afterwards had the hardihood to attempt 
an alliance with Joseph’s family. A good-looking youth, named 
Gubbins, was the candidate for Miss Hume’s h: and. The i inci- 
dents associated with his name were ludicrous. In the early 
part of the centuyy, an eating- match had taken place in York- 
shire, between two noted champions named Gubbins and Mug- 
gins. It had lasted two days and a half, and great interest 
was excited concerning the ultimate victor, when the contest 
should finally close on ‘the evening of the third. The people 
flocked in to the town of Bridlington, where it was going on, 
from all directions. An aged farmer, however. who had looke d 
on the struggle with less interest, returned home about two 


hours before it closed. Hundreds met him on the way, eagerly 
rushing to the scene; and each interrogated him conc rning 
the event. The old man had but one answer forall. “They’re 


a’ sayin’,” he _— “that Muggins “ill lick, but 1 think Gub 
bins ‘ill lick him yet; for, when I cam’ awa’, he was only twa 
guse and atuekey behind.” Gubbins, the suitor of Miss Hume, 
was said, by the wags of London, to be a son of the succe wie 
champion. But, be. this as it may, he really was a very fine 
fellow, and worthy of a better fate che that which became 
his lot. He had early gone to India, and returned with a little 
money of his own. On this, and the interest of Miss Hume’s 
fortune, he proposed | living modestly at home; but what was his 
horror, ‘afte r marriage, to find that Joseph insisted that the new 
coup le should board, and occupy a garret in his house. The 
high- spirited youth fell into a fever; and in the height of it, 
he prec 'P its ited | himself from the fourth- floor window of Joseph’s 
residence, in which he had been confined. Ie was taken up 
such a mass of disfigurement, that it would have been hap Py 
for him had death terminated at once his sufferings and his 
hideousness. He survived, however, greatly to the j: ry of 
Joseph’s niece in Edinburgh, who pointe 1d to the unhap py man 
as an instance of “God’s vengeance ” on the father-in-law. 
She farther signalized her fury against the wretch who had so 
grossly outraged her feelings, on the occasion of her husband’s 
death, by putting a rope round the neck of his bust ; and she 
expressed a readiness to die in peace so soon as she had wit- 
nessed a similar application to the living throat of the original. 
Another event, better known, had occurred between the dawn 
and the consummation of this catastrophe, tending to familiarize 
the public with the character of Mr. Joseph 1 Hume. During the 
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ten years between 1817 and 1827, the noted Greek insurrection 
broke out, and, in the midst of the excitement caused through- 
out Kurope by its thrilling incidents, a loan was propose din 
London to aid the insurgents, Joseph took part in this, and, 

thinking it was to be highly productive, accepted also the office 
of a trustee. Like all such schemes of benevolence in England, 
however, it evaporated, and what was expected to be cash 
proved only to be smoke. Jose ‘p yh, with a keen scent to profit, 
early discerned this, and determine ,d to get out of the scrape so 
soon as he could. Had he confined hin self merely to such an 
escape, no one could have four wii fault, however inglorious it 
might have seemed for him thus to turn tail. But he was guilty 
of an act of gross dishonesty, too. Not satisfied with retreating 
without loss, he dete rmined to realize a profit ; and, in the 
midst of the enthusiasm, he suddenly raised the quotations of 
the loan still higher, by publis shing a grossly fictitious report. 
When the fund thus rose in the market, he as promp thy sold 
out, and pocketed a handsome sum by the fraud.* To the latest 
day of his existence he was taunted most deserved] ly with this, 
but in vain called upon to give an account of what he termed 
in his broad Scotch phraseology and ignorance of language, “ the 
tottle of the whole.” : 

In another public subscription, raised about the same time, 
Joseph’s conduct was still more sinister. During the out- 
burst of feeling caused by George IV.’s prosecution of his 
wife in pete a large body of the inhabitants of London, and 
Britain generally, proposed s howing their sympathy for the 
persecut = woman by presenting her with asuperb testimonial. 
A large sum was collected, and Jose ‘ph contrived chan pointed 
treasurer. From that day, however, to the present, nothing 
more was heard of the testimonial, and the funds have sinc 
“fructified” in Mr. Joseph Hume’s breeche a3 po me 

But notwithstanding these acts, Joseph—chiefly by the in- 
strumentality of one or two clerks whom he an loyed at th 


* Francis, in his History of the (London) Stock Exchange, places the affair in a 
light still more disgraceful to Hume. He informs us that Joseph was originally 
allotted £10,000 of the loan, on his own demand; and that he repudiated, when it 
fell 16 per cent. He demanded payment of his loss of £1600, and the committee 
allowed him £300. The stock afterwards rose to par, and Joe then demanded 
£1300. He received this, (at the expense of the poor Greeks;) and he ultimately 


had the effrontery to apply for £54, as interest, which . committee also paid to 
get rid of oe » brazen hypocrite. Yet the English paps n their recent fulsome 
memoir of him, have wholly ignored this incident. It is one of the few things 
which reflect aoa upon the odious British East India Company, that they sys- 
tematically excluded this knave from the slightest share in their direction. 
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wretcnedly low pay O1 Seven Shillings and s1 (pence a week, and 

afterwards provided with places in the Reform Club and public 
} . . . a ] °, i 

press, by way of remuneration—had acquir l suc 


among the beer-sellers and lower orders of the British metro 


polis, In consequence of his perpet ial opp sition to the Tori 
l 


. . ; 7 ‘ 1 — os 
who in 1831 ha yn to the lowest pitch of unpopularity, 
that he was sele i to contest the repres ntation of the county 
. 771 ‘ 1 1 . 1 
of Middlesex. A large purse was made up for him, and he 
succeeded. Ati (Lb e1ection, howey er, he nad aiready | me 
} 4] 1 as 1.4 . ’ } 

so unpopular that the constituency determined h uld pay 
part of the expenses himself. Me refused to d a 
. Pa af y ] y , . 7 y ] ry : y ] ] } ] ] 
solitary pound, and was con ninads ignomini y kicked 

E ] ; . , 1; + - ° ] J : 1 . 4] a | : 
out of the metropolitan county, which was thus, through his 
y 4 mar lsd<p ae ] ] , 4 +) . ] «4 re | 
instrumentali Vy, handed over to the enemy, ana ; Varad 


subjected to the degradation of returning such a political popin- 
jay — Bernal Osborne 

J0e, vever, 1 » gratify his ancient rude » against the Duk 
of Cu 1d a lately assailed the Orangists of Ireland, 
cal threatened the een peeiane ntary —— This re 
commended him to ‘ile notic yf . Dar Q’Connell, who 
then governed that country with an influen wholly despotie. 
3y dint of Dan’s orders, he was returned for the corrupt burgh 
of Kil kenny, and thus became a member - 
nious] y term | the Agitator’s “ tail.” But O'Connell, with all 
his f laults, ha La Si ul superior to meann , al l | ‘ame SO 
disgusted by Joseph’s sordid character, that Hume was summa 
rily ejected at the next election. 

Mr. Hume’s character was now becoming so ¢g lly app 


ciated, that he in vain essayed severa 


a radical burgh in England, Dundee, one of similar ap in 


! 

ocotia id, and veral other towns. But they all contumeliously 

reject d him, and he became so offensive at last by h pert 

napit { “ “mnel] la hu } } inl ' tenn? 

nacity, that, § n le approached a bul n, the in ints put 
; 


their fingers to their noses, and declared that “the n he 
moved, the wo he smell ed. We have put their lai lage into 
a little more refined shape than the Saxon original, which, 
however euphonious, would scarcely bear presentation to our 
readers in the full strength of its vulgarity. 

Joe, thus out of Parliament, with hi: wonte l hypocrisy, d 
clared he had no desire to reé inter it, but pre ferred re posing in the 
“buzom” of his family. It soon, however, transpired how false 
was the alle ation. A vacancy occurred in his old district of the 
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Montrose bi irgh, and as the gormandizing Lord Panmure sti 
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Mr. Joseph Hui | A 


THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 
PICKED UP IN FRONT OF THE HUSTINGS AT MONTROSB! 
Piry the sorrows of poor Joseph Hui 
Whose recreant steps have borne him t » your door, 
Whose ( haract r now ha dwin lle itoa S] 


Oh! make me member, as you did } 


These vulgar rags of Radicalism t 
My Chartist p 


And many a furrow on my brazen cheel 











} 1 ] . } 
i n i ie me per 
1 ) 
And all 1 toils and my rogu 
. 3 : +. 3 
) take me to you S ible |] 
fF \ ! ' 
Good men Mont try 1 
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Let me not q +7 ' 
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Old Dan took from me, heed] of 
And I was cast upon the world 


Tj mad t: , aT 
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Leeds and Dundee, which I to sooth my griefs 


And deep-felt anguish, coveted to gain, 


Refused to have me—turned on m¢ 


If tears will do, I won't from té 


their backs: 


ars refrain. 


Then pity. the sorrows of base Joseph Hume, 


Whose recreant steps have born 


Who gladly now would sit for a 


Oh! make me member as you di 


him to your door, 


One or two small points in this address require explanation. 


T'o gain the suffrages of the mob, Jose 
Chartist politics, and, in his 
* ZO the whole hog ;” 


assumed 
declared he would 
reéntered Parliament, he turned and 
allusion to voting black white, and W 
ence to Joe’ 


1 had for the moment 
own elegant language, 


h so soon as he 


abused his dupes. The 


ite black, was in refer- 
Iitanle 


own announcement, that he would “‘ vott bloc 


white, and white block,” as he pronounced the phrase, to keep 


1 m 
the ‘l'ory, or g 


ntl manly party in J 


‘ngland, from office. It 


’ 


only remains for us to add that all Joseph’s expenses at this 


noted election amounted to four-pence, 
1 ’ 


a costerm 


1 


I mure’s, in his pocket. An English 


issued about this period, was consequ 


commemorate the event: and great 


it has been hel | ever since. 


ment ultimately being merely to yield 


Whigs, in gratitude for their appoin 


ther relativi that eratitude which 
lively of future favors. His 


ventually were confined to fulsome 
( party and of his own career—a subject 
Joseph deseanted both in public and 


vot 
city. If he ever ventured « 


the price of two oranges 
ete . } i . ‘ 
which he sucked upon the hustings, and could not persuad 


four-penny 
7 s . , 7” 
ently named a ‘ Joe,” to 


er to bestow on him for nothing. His dinner, a 
barn-door fowl, he daily brought wit 


h him from Lord Pan- 


lver piece, 


the contempt in which 


the house of Panmure, 


Latterly he enjoved no 


; whole course in Parlia- 


] . 7 ] 
4&4 Slavish support to the 


tments to his son and 


udations of the same 
he virtues of which 


t 
private with extraordl- 


iry pert mn any other topic, it was 
isually limited to the utterance of some vague platitudes on 
Reform, meaning nothing whatever, or holding out to his few 


remaining dupes some Utopian vi 


sould never he realised. To My..Joe 


) 
eph Hume are the poo! 
and people of England, more than to a1 | 
2 coe , ; 


| ry 
O] 


me hora ion which 


ier man, indebted 
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man de lone by nature tor a peddler, and Ww < ave peen 
‘ ¢ ' 1 . . . 
eminent as a pawnbroker. He amassed a fortune by trading 
in misery and traffickine in disaster. At the best, as already 
described, he was but a political scavenger. He had no quality 
to entitle him to the post of a legislator, and possessed not in 
1 1 } 1 ] ; bot 
the shieht tc rer nv ¢ [ the « racteristics of as esman. 
\ ' 1 a e 1 ‘ cm 
varice was TD main fe or his chnaractel ‘ ; 3 eI 
was it seen 1n a form more debasing. Personally he gorman- 


lized, but those living around him were almost deprived of 


the necessaries of life. He was precisely one of t a 
Chie 1ecessaries OF i1fe. rh Was precisely one OF tl : persons 
7 7 5 } 
who, had they been ng to Heaven on a ngel’s wing, 
(11 by t utmost st ration, Jos yh cL t sup- 
posed to be proceeding in ai caurection,) and percelved a SLx- 
1 ew wes. 1 7 2 A } 
pence on earth sticking in the mire, would have ed and 


cursed until they had been permitted to descend and grub it 


service of the Panmure and Pa 
the world at large, it will be regarded with contempt and 
indifference. 


merston government: but by 


Fp nccanin 


As in the clime where fierce Pizarro swayed, 
If some scant shower descend upon the land, 
Behold her waste of dark eruptive sand 

In golden smiles arrayed ; 

So, if the dew of pure celestial love 
Fall on the head thy breath hath volcanized, 
Its very lava-ashes fertilized, 

A fruitful soil may prove. 


ape 
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OUR LANGUAGE DESTINED TO BE UNIVERSAL. 


THERE is, perhaps, no subject within the range of philoso 
phical inquiry of more legitimate interest and importance t 
man than the destiny of his race. 

Even as the individual when about to die, feels anxious that 
some successor should perpetuate his name, his acc 
and character, so the aggregates of individuals, termed nation 
alities, feel a like and, if possible, a stronger desire 

Through all the long centuries of remembrance, humanity 
has been Jor ki ing, ho ping, ant ic ipating re | brigh ce a more } er 
fect era. This hope ms to be in part an intuition, necessitated 
by the limited capaciti s and infinite aspirations of the human 
heart- —in ae t the r lt of rational deduction, and not a little 


| 
Je + 
| 


‘ a: sahnkecie iinoe "Dp ‘ 
the effect of those dim promises of Revelatio 1 WHICd though 
varying according to the character of each } uar age and 
- 7 “an . S . + 17 
race — preserve nevertheless a uniformity which may well be 


considered, from its spontaneity, an argument in f{ 
original inspiration. 


Philosophy suggests to us, and Sacred Writ confirms the 
hope, that there is in humanity, degraded and perverted as it 
may appear, the foundation and the elements of a much nobler 
and more perfect nature; and history, by the great exempla1 


which it furnishes, gives us some foretaste of the future. Wh 

we revert our gaze upon the ages that have gone before, and 
contem} late their tempestuous < commotions, and still more 
deadly calms, their tyrannies and anarchies, their progress and 


dec cay—we might t indeed de Sp air of the high d stiny that 1s 


l 
promised us, were it not that occas sionally, darting throug rh the 
overwhelming storm-c sloud, we see a ray “of that divinity which 
lies beyond. Empire after empire spreads its sails across the 
ages that are given to it, but each and all go down in their self 
made maélstrom of | ixury and se Ifishness, For nations sur- 
vive or perish as they are virtuous or vicious. 


For them there 
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is no collective future—no immortality save that which history 
and the imperishable character of high genius confer. They 
are punished in the present—in the flesh, as we may say ; and 
no fact is capab le of more thorough demonstration than this— 
that every national crime is followed r: apidly by an equivale nt 
penalty. The wrecks of empires strew the rugged declivities 
of the ages that have gone before us; and the perpetually- 
recurring phenomena of progress and decay almost would seem 
to forbid the hope that any permanent advances to perfection 
can be made. 

Our faith in philosophy shaken, our confident docility to the 
great logic which history inculcates removed, we turn in hum- 
ble trust to Revelation, and there read that all these things 
are appointed—but that “the end is not yet.” We read that 
‘the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord”—" the heathen shall be His inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth his possession”—‘ Ie shall rule from 
the river to the ends of the earth.” 


_ Forty ——— looked up with eager hope to the advent of 


e Messiah: and all succeeding ages look back to it as the 
inauguration of a power on eart th which is destined to universal 
dominion. All the light of those forty centuries wus reflected 
back from the Christian era, and things that had been dark and 
unintelligible during their transaction, became, when viewed in 
this connection, not merely plain, but AP and of divinest 
origin: and from that era the rays of revelation travel forward 
into the future, eventually to fill every region inhabited by 
man. 

Here rests our faith: and from this rock of Eternal Truth we 
gaze into a future with a tearless and unflinching eye, assured 
that there is indeed a common and a lofty destiny reserved for 
the human race—a communion in which interest shall not clash 
with interest, nor effort paralyze endeavor, nor passion war 
with passion, nor thought be perverted into sophistry—a com 
munion in which the eternal paralysis of error shall leave sade 
an unobstructed vitality. 

The ways of the Eternal bear no analogy to those of mortals 


a thousand years are in his eye as a day ; and a score of 


generations form the Enatiwees nt which unwittingly performs 
his will. The work of creation is yet inchoate, but still pro- 
gresses ; and every day and every hour is pregnant with the 
mission of a prophe cy. 

Pre ~paratory to this true golden era of “pe ace to good-willing 
men,” a common utterance for humanity 1 is an evident essential. 


ns emmentee == oo 
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While half a million of men are isolated from their fello by 
a peculiar tongue, pad Ae ‘ejudices, their affinities, their passions, 
ind their jealousies can never be assimilated: they are a fam- 
ly of Ishmaels, at variance with the human family, and without 


ilv o 
the bond of a common language oe never be reduced into 
iomogeneity. History _ only furnishes us with a thousand 
‘xamples, but an invariable law for thi is divergency ; ( , 
Writ assures us that the existing evil is not an accident but the 
penalty of overweening RCN eee The whole human 


while yet the memory of the Deluge retained all its vivid horror 
as a supernal retribution, seed heir united strength in 
an impious effort to confute and defy the Invincible. Upon the 


plains of Shinar they assembled, and there would build a tower, 
whose viewless top ‘should soar beyond the clouds that threat- 

ed earth with an immersion. And this was not merely a pre- 
‘aution; it was a blasphemousincredulity: for had not He set his 
rainbow in the heave ns as his promise against the recurrence 
of such a calamity? How impotent is man when he would 
war with the Eonesians Their lar nguage was ¢ nfounded— 
for Adam’s tongue had been until then universal; they were 

10 longer united—like the disci siples, when the voice of the ir 
heed fell no longer upon their ears, they ie nt *‘ each to his own, 
and the labor of their hands became the Babel monument of 
human impotency 

The accomplis hment of that which we believe to be the final 
destiny of mankind, requires an united and homogeneous action 
of the nations, : much as the building of the Tower of Babel 
needed the combined energies of the various tribes who had 
issembled for its construction: and as tongues were confused 
only when the design of man had become impious and intoler- 
able, it is not impossible, at least, that a common language 
should be restored to us, in order the better to universalize the 
one true faith of Christianity. 

Since then to the present moment, a difference of tongue has 
ever been the greatest barrier to the union of the human race. 
It has been the mountain barrier, which interposing has “ made 
enemies of nations which else, like kindred drops, had mingled 
into one.” And on this point history presents this most striking 
fact: when the great masses, or great agglomerations of men 
have been left to the uncontrolled tendencies of their own 
natures, we find as many hostile nationalities as there are con- 
flicting tongues: and the union and harmony of any two of 
these nationalities, other things being equal, have been in pro- 


portion to the know ledge each poss sessed of the other’s language. 
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Thus th martial slavery of Greece was converted into intel- 
etual supremacy, by the prevalence of the Grecian tongue 
amongst the leading (uirites. 
This affinity of language, if left to its legitimate oneration, 
would unite into one the many hostil » German sover ionties, and 
give to the bundle of rott si silos, which ¢ ympose the Frank- 
fort Diet, the strength and unanimity of a mighty empire. It 


would rend the Austrian empire into as many fragments as 
there are languages, and give to Hungary that independence 
which her late struggle, without achieving, so well deserved ; 
and had the Magyar aristocracy and Sclavic serfs had the like 


tongue to combine their interests, despite the perjured Austrian 
hireling Russ, we believe that Hungary would now be 


independent. So thoroughly . . England see the importance 
of one common language, that all her measures for the sub- 
jugation of Ireland, she made the English tongue the only legal 


1 


vehicle of thought or contract, and denounced the severest 
penalties against the Celtic tongue, the Celtic dress. 

To dis rganize and disunite mankind, it was necessary to 
confound their language: to harmonize and reiinite them, we 
must look for racommon tongue. ‘The phonetic theory will 
not avail; no human agency can alter the wise dispensations 
of Providence: a curse that was inflicted as a pel nalty has its 
appointed time, and we can confidently await an issue which is 
in the hands of Him who made man in “ His own image.” But 
while submitting to the penalty, it is neither unnatural nor im- 
pious that we should look eagerly for its termination, and sedu- 
lously st tudy any signs of promise which are accorded to our 
vigil: And that there are such signs it is the humble object of 
this essay to make aaa 

It was to check a common blasphemy that God confused 
or destroyed a common tongue. ‘l’o restore a common wor- 
ship, may it not be necessary that men should understand each 
other? 

The nature of the mind, as historically developed, forces 
upon us the conclusion that ‘the destiny of the human race ean 
never be fully developed until a universal language has oblite- 
rated the div iding lines of race and nationality. 

Three questions properly arise from this conclusion. First: 
Will the Adamite or — al language of our race again be re- 
stored to its pre-Babe | prev: alence ? 

In answer to this inquiry, it seems sufficient to say, that 
phi \ilologists have made the most diligent search amongst all 

‘emembered or existing languages, but have failed to find any 
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trace of an original or common stock. That tongue was blot 
ted out at Babel, nor can any thing but a mirac le restore it: 
and we know that, where an end can be ac complished by any 
other means, Divine power is loth to manifest itself. i 

In the second place: Will the multitude of existing lan- 
guages be blended into a mongrel universal speech ? 

This is rendered exe eedingly improbable, when we consider 
the difference between existing languages: between the Chinese 
and Sanscrit, for example; the former being purely simple o1 
monosyllabic ; the latter complex and very eminent ly the re- 
verse. So distinct are these peculiarities, that a neig ere 
and noqansntance of four thousand years have not altered or 
abated them to any appreciable extent. The Chaldee, the 
Syriac, the Arabic, the old Phoenician and the other Shemiti 
language S, aS Wwe ell, have all preserved distinct existences for a 
like period; while the Basque, the oldest of known languages 
now spoken by an unimportant people in the region of the 
Pyrenees, and at present surrounded and hemmed in by 
French and Spanish, far from losing its originality, has very 
visibly impressed Stealf f upon its more wid ‘ly -spoke n neighbors. 

Having exhausted these two alternatives, and still feeling 
the necessity of a solution, we are forced to the third qui aia 
Will some one of the existing tongues triumph over and swal- 
low up the others, and thus become the universal utterance ? 
And if any tongue, what tongue is so destined ? 

This, as we view the question, is the only one of the three 
queries that can be answered in the affirmative. That the end 
will be accomplished in this manner, we have but to look at 
the mighty and interminable influx of people from every clime 
under heaven, and see the readiness with which they lay aside 
their mother tongues and acquire our own, to recognize the 
beginning of : great work which must roll on to completion 
ere the sword shall be beat into the plough-share, the spear into 
the pruning hook—when nation shall not war upon nation, 
nor race be divided against race. The question here obtrudes 
itself: Will the tongue spoken by England and America be- 
come 69 universal medium for universal thought! Whata 
field is here laid open to tempt the inquiring thought? <A 
field almost unexplored, but of infinite prolifieness. What in- 
terests cluster here—what anxieties—what hopes! 

But we can not tarry in this field of unbased speculation : our 
object is to give facts their due significance, and point out to 
every thoughts ful mind the part w vhich our Anglo-American 
tongue has played in the progress of the race during the last 
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two centuries and a half. We must infer the future from the 
past. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers first set foot upon the snows of 
Plymouth Rock, there were less than three millions of men 
upon the face of the earth who spoke the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
Now there are more than sixty and three millions of such men 
scattered over the ae the continents, and the seas; so 
that it may emphati cally be said, the sun can not look down 
upon ane where the Anglo-American language is a stranger. 
Already it has inte ed China, and the first whis sperings thereof 
are heard in the secluded harbors of Japan. 

And this, in our tongue, is a very hopeful feature not ob- 
servable in any other langus wwe that has “fale n within our ob- 
servation. Wherever it may go, the force of our institutions, 
our character, our literature, and policy accompany it; the 
vigor of the race that uses it, almost as surely triumphs over 
all opposing obstacles as do their arms over all opposing na- 
tions. It seems to be a providential decree; and, no doubt, 
has a wise and Denemoens object underlying it. 

The language of the seas is already our own. Nine tenths 
of the commerce of the ocean is transacted through the copious 
and flexile medium of our tongue, and claims the protection 
of the Anglo-American fraternity. 

The barbarism of Australia, the heathen in stitutions and 
worn-out lang wages of India, the superannuated hieroglyphs 
of China, and the rude utterances of important parts of Africa 
and of numberless islands in the Eastern seas, are fast giving 
way to the institutions and the language of our rac 

But the great field for its most splendid and extensive deve- 
lopment, we believe, must be looked for in our own youthful 
and magnificent republic, and the supremacy she is yet destined 
to exercise over the whole of this Western world. And here 
we would remark, en parenthése, that if we desire the future of 
our destiny to be as great and glorious as it promises, we should 
never cease to discourage all attemp ts to introduce any other 
language into our midst as the medium for either business or 
education. However convenient certain demagogic politicians 
may find it, about election-time, to curry favor with the Ger- 
man vote, by advocating the introduction of the German 
tongue into our public schools, no real friend to the progress 


oO 
4 7 
ul 





’ 
of the human family could join, or even tolerate such a propo- 
sition. Nay more, though it may sound illiberal until examined 
carefully, we verily believe that none but newspapers printed 
in the Anglo- American tongue should be allowed ‘amongst us. 
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Above all, the municipal autl horities (as they do in this city 
, 7 ‘ ‘ . . 
should not encourage any purely German, German-written 
journal at the expense ol pape rs that are native to the i] 
and native 1n the character ol thei ir utteran . [he for lionel 
oe 3 : 
who aspires to our citizenship, should at once endeavor 1 
Americanize his habits and his language: and how ean t 
1 Las 9 os : 4 4 4] 
be done, while he not only associates in greater part with his 
ld countrymen. but likewi wmntan ioe . : . on 
Uit { untrymen, DUT LIKeWIS continues to ] Ly His ! l “ 
sions of our government and society throu idieally { 
1 9 < = 4 
channel ? 
rT} . ae ee ] ] Lise4 4 i | ] 
[here are now in this | where, but 1 ago, th 
] 1 f 17 1 +] : +] 
how! of the wild beast, and the more terri var- of tl 
- _ ely} 7 a 4 " 1 Bi } 4 7 7 7 7 
Savage, nhiled every piain, and stal 1 the s! <1 ( es ] 
. Vas 7 
every mountain solitude ere are now, v ‘ thirty 
™ 11! nea , wal . l- . t 4 1] 
mil A eee a language s I herald ¢ 
a civilization, more magnificent, more expansive, more sub- 
> ] 1 7 ~ ian > *41 = . - } q hii ‘ | ] } 
stantial than has ever hitherto dawned upon our world. AI! 
, . 7 - ; . : 
the others of the sixteen hundred languages, now spoken in the 
cpetetn Vliet a ee reel 
two Americas, seem to vanish like the dew before the morning 
sun: and if our race shall, in the future, continue to advance 


and absorb other peoples, as it has in the past of its American 
history. ther il] } ~ ] ae f ¢] I, iat eR ad ; 
history, there will be at the close of the present century more 


than one hundred millions in this Western world alone. And 
if it progress and overcome in the same ratio to the close of 
the next century, it will stretch over this entire hemisphere, 
upon whose shores four oceans roll their mighty tides, and 
promise to convey the argosies and commerce of all earth. 

The progress which the race may make in other quarters of 
the globe, we may briefly allude to as we pass. It is evident that 
Australia is destined gene) rally to submit to the tongue we 
speak. Already thi ey ewe adopted it from the ne essity O 
colonizs ition, an id we know the vigorous nature of such a 
i I language nfust soon displace all rivalry. It needs but a glance 
Lo see th iat, of the thirty- -six hundred languages, our own, with 
siiclaalies and seemingly irresistible power, has already— 
and as yet it is only in its infancy—attained a prevalence hith- 
erto beyond that attained by any other. And from what reason 
has it done so? From its elastic and assimilative character, 
we answer—which permits and enforces upon it to adopt all 
the best idioms and a of whatever language it may be 
brought into contact with; and thus, possessing some peculial 
and popular features of exch nae, it can 2 > the more readily 
end cheerfully adopted by the speakers of them all. 

The genius of Homer, and the tongue a poke, survive t 
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To a Spide fr. | Api iI 


Sprper! thou need’st not run in fear about, 
To shun my curious eyes; 

I won’t humanely crush thy bowels out, 
Lest thou should’st eat the flies! 

Nor will I roast thee with a damned delight, 
Thy strange, instinctive fortitude to see ; 

For there is one who might 
One day roast me. 


Thou’rt welcome to a rhymer sore perplexed 

For subject of his verse ; 
There’s many a one who, on a better text, 
Perhaps might comment worse. 
, Shrink not, old free-mason, from my view, 
But quietly, like me, spin out the line 

Do thou thy work pursue, 


Then 


As I will mine. 


Thou busy laborer! one resemblance more 
Shall yet the verse prolong ; 

For, Spider, thou art like the rhymer, | 
Whom thou hast helped in song. 

Both busily 


, our needful food to win, 
We work, as Nature taught, with seless pains 
Thy bowels thou dost spin, 


[ spin my brains. 
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DIAPERS AND DIMPLES. 


BARNUM’S LAST. 


Ts is the age of novelties—of the prostration of old ideas 
—of the introduction of new, and the dé velopment of physi- 
| as moral progress. Of all the nations of the earth, 
country claims to take the lead in pioneering out the 
th of intellect; and, as an humble fugleman to the grand 
ulvance, we propose to ourselves to indite a prose pean in 
honor of and to commemorate the last decisive stage at which 
the progression of humanity has arrived. 


] 
ral as Wel 


Arma virum-que, we do not sing; nor of Morse, with his 
4 ‘ » Y San . a ‘ 
elegraph; nor of Fulton, with his steam; nor yet can the 
is of Sebastopol claim from our sympatnetic hearts the me- 


e 


rial of an elegy. The Southern Cross now rising in the 
\ustralian wilderness must yet awhile wave its silken folds, if 


ot unhonored, at least unsung, so far as we ourselves are con- 


‘erned. 

A mightier theme claims our notice—a more ancient, though 
y renewing, fact—a subject which comes back to 
many myriad breasts legitimately, (and to many bachelors “in 


Cc 


1 ; 1 ; y ° . . 1 
hand-basket”)—a fountain from which we ourselves have 


iss < . “ it 47 - 1 y 
n, and which, if a more general diffusion could be effected, 
vould greatly tend to allay the present distressing agitation 


or ‘fwoman’s rights. 
| ere have been poems on the subject; but all of them ol 


he verv s nplest and most inartistie order ; most of them the 


work of the female mind, and merely of the gentle, maternal, 
and material intellect, at that. There are no metaphysical 


subtleties, no super-terrene hifalutinism, no telescopic affection 


i 
} 


in these effusions, such as Miss Lucy Stone or the Rev. Miss 


A. L. Brown would throw into any specim n of her literary 


as ‘an ; f° } 4 ‘ 1. 
sOMposition, They come from the heart—not from the head 
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own peddling ’ Cc — at the expense of the common-sense of 
our national character—this Baby-show we do not hesitate 1 
denounce as the meanest, vilest, most legraded and degradi 
of all his dollar-getting schemes, Let 
this, and we sha Ts soon have an exhibition of wives, of husbar 
of brawny sinews ‘and finely-rounded limbs! Where dolla 
can be made, what cares the chuckling panderer to human gul 
libility? Let him but be successful in thi pig-baby-a 
Shanghai exhibition, and there will be : nd edition of hi 
book to aCe word to Europe ( ver eager ae ry libel o 
menietent 6 f the coarseness, the rapac , the brute indelicac) 
of our country’s matrons. 


With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to shame and every nicer sense 
Ne’er blushed, unless, in spreading vice’s snares 


She blundered on some virture un: ! 


Me 7 rs of America! as you love your children—as you 
would retain the respect of your husbands and of t h » world 
as ye would not see yourselves classed a the category with 
feculent swine and feathered fowl—discountenance, deny t 

anlr atta + 4 ] raAYr vw . stinn | x 
black attempt to lower your position 


f2 
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CZAR NICHOLAS DEAD. 


THE TRUCULENCE OF ENGLAND. 


THERE are two passions, Rage and Fear, analogous i 


origin, but diametrically diverse in result. Analogous in ori- 
cin, we say, for both arise from the apprehension of personal 
or social injury. But diverse in result; for Rage has many 
nodifying, many noble features in its development; wh 
lear is the m anest, the most treacherous and vile of ali the 
passions » he: 

Lace, tis warrior does not hesitate to pierce the 
bosom of : is antagonist—to struggle with him iaitel to hand, 
and play life for life in the great game of mortal combat. But 


oe askioved: the foe subdued, or slain, or killed by any 
cident—in none but a demon’s breast could the hunger fo1 
revenge remain any longer unsatiated. The warrior, yet reek- 
’ with the aaa and blood and dust ot f the « leli irious con- 


1 


ti 
flict, will pause to pay homage to the fierce though fruitless 
eallantry of his foe; he will not deteriorate his own prowess 

crading the remains and memory of his dead rival. The 
leat of battle past, the victors fling aside the sword and musket 
to grasp the mattock and the spade. They bury their dead 
enemies with reverence, and, if the exigencies of the campaign 
p rmit, do not fa to Té ise some monument, however hasty, 
e, to commemorate the valor, the misfortunes, 
that are inurne a below. 

Not so with Fear. The vilest selfishness at its root—the 
meanest cowardice, and dread of personal disaster for its only 
actuating principle—the lie of boasting valor on its lips, and 
the fact { of disorgani: ing terror at its peunmaieon heart lear 
revels in the contemplation of a prostrate foe, and spurns with 
its ass’s heels at the lion, whose living roar sent palsy to its 


heart, ait paralysis t ) every bloodless limb. 
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ae = r 
record, self-inseribed, of 


{ 
; s : : : 1‘ ; 
recelved and celebrated the death of her Russian 
’ 
I 


7 1 
enemy who, but a tew short years ago, was her 


7 1 
whose eulogy the hoarse throat of 


ring \ Nnemy wi till ) ‘ 
ring’. 4AAn enem WHO, SLU La Ll, Was 


traders of Great Britain as the “model monarec 
—an example of domestic virtues, unsedu 
power—the great protector of “law, order 
against those implacable foes, those incarnate 


+ + . 1 — : 5 + +w | P ] —— 
at ieast, 1n the direction and control of their « 


1 


classes of England who are truculent and 


British people, to a man, resemble the “ fine ol 


I 


tleman,” who had a tear for every sorrow, and : 
want. That pretense, though specious, this ev 

: ; I i ia 
death has for ever swept away. On this occas 
was the people proper who basely, and in a 

4 } se ( 

ment, yelled out their innate infamy \ 
theatres of London, with no other object th: 


to pass an evening pleasantly—with no political 


excite them—no tidings of a national disaster t 


horrid joy—the popuiace of London received fr 


a. " ‘ : 1 eed Pa 
Ly mi gers—aye, even 1n the midst or the 
. a, tc 5 2 * 17° . ** 7 4 , 
tainment, the ple asing intelligence’ that an ¢ 


; 


7 
the bonnet rouge, and believe that men have a ri 


Let it no longer be pretended that it is the 1 


erandfather of a numerous family, who had sust 


life, and, at a dizzy elevation, that steadiness « 
which stamped him a cood husband, af 
venerous prince the ‘“nlea ing’ intelli eC 
ferocious words, that such a man had died « 
} 12 }: Ssurrou 1d d by a Wt pip f: muy, < | | 
the last offices of the religion, to su t whic] 
] 

object of his life; and when they heard tl ey 
lence of the Cockney heart broke forth, and 
rious in their hosannas, and the jeweled 


When they went home, let us hope that 1 
Sutherland circular to their “ Sisters of Ame 


1° We : ae 
our republican maids and matrons to join tli 
iubilee for so auspicious an event 
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DRIFT-WoOopD 


‘In matters of religion, it too often happe ns that belief woes before exa 

mination, and we take our creed from our nurse, but not our conviction. 

If the intellectual food should afterwards rise upon the stomach, it is be- 
l ' 


( r ft y atirsa] ) 


’ ul innatural order of things, the act of swallowing has preceded 


cy 4] a | ] Te ha > ° o ° . } 
In the whole course of our observation there is not so misrepresented 


i 
and abused a personage as Death. Some have styled him the King of 
Terrors, when he might, with less impropriety, have been termed the terror 
f ki ; others have dreaded him as an evil without end, although it was 
their own power to make him the end of all evil. There is nothing for- 


midable about death but the consequences of it, and these we ourselves can 
gulate and control. The shortest life is long enough if it lead to a bett 


and the longest life is too short if it do not. 
riendship often ends in love; but love in friendship, never. 


‘\ hould have as many Petrarchs as Antonies, ¥ Li I 


more scarce than Cleopatras. 


faking things, not as they ought to be, but as the 
be allowed, that Machiavelli will always have more disciples than Jesu 
Out of the millions who studied and even admired the precepts of the 
Nazarite, how few are there who have reduced them to practice! But there 
are numbers numberless, who, throughout the whole of their lives, have 


been practising the principles of the Italian, without having even heard of 


hy Y 
nis name. 


‘Speaking, says Lord Bacon, makes a ready man, reading a full man, 
and writing a correct man. The first position, perhaps, is true; for those 
are oftenest the most ready to speak, who have the least to say. But rea 
ing will not always make a full man, for the memories of some 1 
the buckets of the daughters of Danae, and retain nothing; ot 
recollections like the bolters of a mill, that retain the chaff, and let the flow 
escape. Neither will writing accomplish what his lordship has declared, 
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otherwise some of our most voluminous writers would put in their claim 


for correctness, to whom their readers would more ju 


“T 


‘Those who would draw conclusions unfavorable to Christianity, from 
the circumstance that many believers have turned skeptics, but few 


believers, have forgotten the answer of Arcesilaus, to one that 


Why many went from other sects to the Epicureans, but no t] 
Epicureans to the other sects? ‘ Because,” said he, “of men, sor 
1ade eunuchs, but of eunuchs never any are made men.” 

‘Falsehood is never so successful as when she baits her hook with truth, 


and no opinions so fatally mislead us as those that are 
no watches so effectually deceive the wearer as those that are sometin 
right. 


‘It is better to quarrel with a knave than with a fool; for with the latter 
all consideration of consequences to himself is swallowed up and t} 
blind and brutal impulse which goads him on to bring evil upon anot! 


‘The conduct of corporate bodies would in 


criminality is, with them, a matter of calculation, rather than Y 

fhe rich patient cures the poor physician much mor 
poor physician the rich patient, and it is rather paradoxical that pid 
recovery of the one depends upon the procrastinated disord 


‘If a legislator were to transport the robbed, and to rewa 


women send the seduced to Coventry, but countenance and even com 
seducer, ought we not to wonder if seduction were scarce ? 


‘Mystery magnifies danger, as a fog the sun; the hand that warned 


Ishazzar derived its horrifying influence from the want of a body. 


‘There are those who cordially believe with Machiavelli, that the tongue 
vas given us to discover the thoughts of others, and to conceal our own: 

l who range themselves either under the standard of Alexander VI, 
who never did what he said, or of his son i 
id 


al 
‘He that threatens us, not having the power to harm us, would perhay 
do so if he could; but he that threatens us, having the power, is not mu 
o be feared. 


‘There can be no Christianity, where there is no charity. The cen 
ious cultivate the forms of religion, that they may more freely indulge 


the only pleasure of their lives, that of calumniating those who, to their 
other failings, add not the sin of hypocrisy. But hypocrisy can beat 
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ulumny at her own weapons, and can feign forgiveness, while she feels re- 


sentment and meditates revenge. 


‘Many books require no thought from those that read them, and for a 
ery simple reason—they made no such demand upon those that wrote 


them. 


‘It is sometimes lamented that learning is becoming superficial by being 
made common. But it may be doubted if that learning is worth having 
which can not be popularized without being degraded—which loses its at- 


tractions for the scholar as soon as it becomes accessible to the mass. 


4 


‘If Dickens and Thackeray become classics, the En 1 vocabulary must 


be enlarged. Many lady readers have been sadly puzzled to share the furtive 
episodes of the Artful Dodger, or the resolute march of Mr. Arthur Pen- 


(CLS 


‘We find more difference of opinion as to the comparative merits of poets 
than of all other writers. For in science, reason is the guide; butin poetry, 


ste. Truth is the object of the one, which is ®ne and indivisible; beauty 
is the object of the other, which is varied and multiform. 


‘The flatterer must act the very reverse of the physician, and administer 
the strongest dose only to the weakest patient. 
‘To cure us of immoderate love of gain, we should seriously consider 


o 


how many goods there are that money wil 





not purchase, and these are 


vest: 
Vol, 


and how many evils that money will not remedy, and these are worst. 


‘Monsieur Jourdan talked prose all his life without knowing it, but certain 
modern writers can not even do that. Witness Gilfillan, and our own very 


noisy H——. 
Ihe ancients must have been very dull withou 
that made much of Gellius and Apuleius, we could very well have spared 


the hero of the “ Two Horsemen.” 


‘Virgil is the only great poet who has not given us characters. Zneas 
walking gentleman, and beside him who but “fortemque Gyan, fortemqu 
Cloanthem?” The genius of Virgil is remarkable in having made amends 
for the tameness of his characters, and his frightful plagiarisms. 
‘Of the poets, it will be most safe to read chiefly those of ti that are 





past, who are still popular in times that are present; and when we read a 
few of those that are ancient, this is the most pleasing and compendious 
mode of reading all that is good, in those that are modern. The press 
enables pocts to deluge us with streams from Helicon—rapid, overflowing, 
and inexhaustible, but noisy, frothy, and muddy withal, and profuse rather 


; 
han profound. 
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hilosophers have done little more than start themselv« 


p= 


1e wisest social Pp 
ieir proposed courses, and their followers have rarely come up wi 





1°71 
} 
i 


hem. <A phil 
creating the world; but we must find our philosopher. The health-doctor 


osopher who is equal to his theory may not despair of r 


who, for a dollar, offers to put you into a way of living for ever is subject 
to bilious attacks, and shudders as much as yourself at the undertaker. 


‘li is no sin against our mother-tongue to use words not to be found in } 
the dictionaries, provided they are necessary, and are not manufactured 
wharously. Every word must have a beginning, and if our fathers had 


no inventive genius, we should have no language. 


‘Some one has remarked, with more of point than of politeness, that 
ladies are the very reverse of their own mirrors; for the one reflects, wit 


i-; ] kee withant raf tty 
out talking, and the other talks, without reflectii 


‘We should prefer preceptors who teach us to think, such as Bacon a 


Locke, rather than those that teach us to argue, as Aristotle and Cicer 


and we should give our dayg and our nights to those who, like Tacitus : 
Uully, describe men as they are, than to those who, like Harringt 
Bolingbroke, describe men as they ought to be. 

‘To be an object compassion to friends, of derision to foes; t 

eted by ired at by fools; to be « l du | 





ill: to called 1 for the extempo1 iS exe! f that , 
vhich no premeditation can give; to be spurred on to efforts which ¢ 
ntempt; to b sect on to pr Ke mirth, which procures t] ul 
iatred; to give pleasure, and be paid in squ malice; t va 
wichts of troying Ww ‘ La to be dist 1 ) airy 
y tickle vain auditor to mortgage miserable morrows for nights of mad 
ss: to waste whole seas of time upon those who pay it back in little, in 
nsiderable drops of grudging applause—are the wag f buffoonery and 
ae I PI 
‘Some people have a knack of putting upon you gifts of no real value, t 
rage you to substantial gratitude. 
‘Could the youth, to whom the flavor of his first wine is delicious as tl 
opening scenes of life or the entering upon some newly-discovered paradis , 
look into my desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary thing 
when a man shall find himself going down a precipice, with open e} 
nd a passive will, to his destruction, and to have no power to stop, and 
yet to feel it all the way emanating from himself; to perceive all goodnes 
emptied out of him, and yet not to be able to forget a time when it was 
4 otherwise; to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruins; could 
he see my fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drinking, and fi ish] 
| 
» 
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looking for this night's drinking, and feverishly looking for this night’s ro 
petition of the folly; could he feel the body of the death out of which I 
cry hourly, with feebler and feebler out-cry, to be delivered, it were enough 
to make him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth, in all the pride of its 
mantling temptation—to make him clasp his teeth, 


—— “And not undo them, 


To suffer wet damnation to run through them.” 


‘Pedantry is not confined to men of books. It shows itself in every ma: 


who makes much of his own pursuits. There is a pedantry of the shop and 
the ledger, equally ridiculous with that of the closet; and it is hard to tell 
which is the more intolerable, affectation of commercial or scholastic techni 
calitic 

‘The virtue of filial gratitude is overwhelmed with much well-meant non 

Gratitude only begins with the child when obligation ceases witl 
the parent 

‘To acquire a few tongues is the task of a few years, but to be eloquent 
n one is the labor of a life. 

‘If men would confine their talk to those subjects only which they u 

rstand, that which St. John informs us took place once in heaven, would 
l ip] 1 very ir¢ juently on e@al h, rs len é fi ’ j | a 

] } ] } f n { } far t 

I 10 take their Opinions of women irom th ports of @ rake Wil 

rer the truth than those who take their opinions of men from the 
lips of a prostitute. 

‘Believe me, it is not arms, it is not food, it is not organization, opportu- 
ity, or “union,” or foreign sympathy, Ireland wants—it is spirit, a proud, 
lefiant intolerance of slavery, and scorn of pretended “legal” penalties as 

ll as other personal consequences. When this soul has come into Ireland, 

her opportunity is come; until then, never, never ! 

‘There can be no life without labor ; and labor is everywhere the destiny 
f the people 

‘If civilization is to make any sufficient answer for itself, and for th 
\any serious evils it promotes, it ought to be that it renders the vicissitud 

of life less extreme, that it provides a resource for all of us against excessiv 
want 

‘What an air of self-sufficient arrogance the fellow has! By his preci 

dress, his stiff shirt-collar, his carefully-trimmed whiskers, his well-brushed 


hat, he seems to say, I am an Englishman, and therefore a superior being. 
’ . o ’ A < 
[am a gentleman, nd therefore a sort of duodecimo edition of a demigod 


‘ould you listen to his conversation, you would find that he h as 
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ontempt for all below him in the scale of fortune’s favors; that he belies 
himself born to be waited on by the rest of the world, and that the rest 
the world merely existed for his convenience. 


‘Twelve months’ association with intelligent and refined women will d 
more to soften our nature, and take off our natural roughness, than all the 
iniversities and voluminous libraries in the world. It will do more to refin 
a young man’s manners than an age of attendance on the pompous, ped 
periwigged pride of all the learned doctors of theage. I would rather sit 
in company with two or three sensible and well-bred women than all tl 


Doctor Johnsons that centuries have produced; for a well-bred woman car 


be guilty of an indelicacy with more grace than Johnson could put on to 
present himself before the minister who pensioned him. 

‘Fame is an accident—Merit, a thing absolute. 

‘No gold but that comes from dark mines. 

‘The catalogue of true thoughts is small. They are ubiquit in’ 


property—and unspoken or bruited are the same. 


‘Fame has dropped more rolls than she display 


‘A man can not be expected to till his farm, build his house, make h 


oes, and mend his clock. 
’ 


‘St. Paul put a letter into the hand of a runaway slave, and sent him 
back to his master. 


‘A reverend New-England divine put a Colt’s revolver in the hand 
runaway slave, with a charge to use it with effect on the person of the fi 


man who should dare tocall or treat him as a slave; and afterwards boa 
it in the pulpit! 


} 


‘If you want enemies, excel others; if 


‘Alas! how has the social and cheerful spirit of Christianity been per 


I 
rted by fools at one time, and by knaves at another; by the self-torment 
rs of the cell, or the all-tormentors of the conclave. In this enlighter 
we, we despise the absurdities of the one and the atrocities of the other 
‘When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a 
oward child, that must be played with and humored a little to keep it 


‘1%. 24 ’ 
#571 34 lle 


juiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over. 
‘By a late official statement, the banking capital of the State of New 
York amounted to upwards of 135,000,000 dollars, with a basis of 


1 000.000 snecie! 
. . peci 
i 


Were we inclined to pun, after the manner of Swift, on the name of 
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Mandeville, we might say that Mandeville was a devil of a man, who wrote 
a book to prove man a devil. 


‘Tfalley, the great mathematician, dabbled not a little in infidelity; he 
was rather too fond of introducing this subject; and once, when he was 
descanting somewhat too freely on it, in the presence of his friend, Sir Isaac 
Newton, the latter cut him short with this observation: ‘I always attend 
to you, Doctor Halley, with the greatest deference, when you do us the 
honor to converse on astronomy or the mathematics, because they are sub- 
jects that you have industriously investigated, and which you well under- 
stand; but religion is a subject on which I always hear you with pain, be- 
is is a subject which you have not seriously examined, and do not 
‘omprehend ; you despise it because you have not studied it, and you will 
not study it because you despise it.” 

‘Sailors and gamblers, though not over-remarkable for their devotion, are 
ever proverbial for their superstition; the solution of this phenomenon is, 
that both these descriptions of men have so much to do with things beyond 
all possibility of being reduced either to rule or to reason—the winds and 


the waves—and the decisions of the dice-box. 


‘There are many dogs that have never killed their own mutton; but very 
few who, having begun, have stopped. And there are man 


wwe never intrigued, and many men who have never gamed; but those 


r women who 





10 have done either but once are very extraordinary animals. 
‘The dolphin is always painted more crooked than a ram’s horn, although 
turalist knows that it is the straightest fish that swims. 

‘With the offspring of genius, the law of parturition is reversed; the 
throes are in the conception, the pleasure in the birth. 

‘As no roads are so rough as those that have just been mended, so no 
inners are so intolerant as those that have just turned saints. 

‘Quantum memorie, tantum ingenii. 


‘Marriage is a feast, where the grace is sometimes better than the dinner. 


Neglect would have restored Diogenes to common-sense and clean linen, 
ince he would have had no tub from the moment he had no spectators. 
‘Thus I trample,” said Diogenes, ‘‘ on the pride of Plato.” ‘ But,” rejoined 


PI ao, ~ with gre fer pride, i) Dioge je "al 


‘Clear ideas are much more likely to produce clear expressions, than clear 
xpressions are to call out clear ideas; but to minds of the highest order 
these two things are reciprocally to each other both cause and effect, pro- 





lucing an efficiency of mind somewhat similar to momentum in machinery, 
where the weight imparts continuation to the velocity, and the velocity im- 
parts power to the weight. 
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For his participation, as one of the leaders, in the Polish insurrection o! 


’ 1 } ‘ 
ined to death: | whetibel 





1830, the author of these volumes was cond 
f the Czar, or to his better for 


wes his present security to the clemency of 





une, we do not learn. At all events, Mr. De Gurowski has a di l 

vantage over many of the book-makers of now-a-day he at least writes ¢ 

things he has seen and known; and, if nothing else, this advantage « 0} 
wrtunity entitles him to a hearing. ¢ 
At the time when the Count’s first volume was published, and the earls 


news of the present Kur ypean str izele was fresh on our ears, the Ameri 
lin repeat ng the slanderous 


ress, with rare exceptions, were busily engage 





I 
fabrications of the Paris and London newspapers, whose editors, d 
sted souls, would have the world to believe t the d of Euro} 
ere oscillating between libert lutism, and that nothing but t 
iecess of the Allies would prevent Russia from turning the scale agair 
apostles and worshippers of a political and social disenthralm Por 
yur weak echoes of the London 7imes and Paris 1 were m 
taken for expressions of American feeling ; and, from the tone of the volume 
‘Russia As It Is,” we are led to think that the author fell into the popula 
error, and was in consequence misled as to the state of the market for which 


wares were destined, In this way alone can we account for many of th« 
tatements of Mr. Gurowski, who, in his first volume, represents the Czar a 
weak, vain, and capricious man, “ whose capacity h: 
he various manoeuvres of a ¢s 


iat of directing Ut! 


We can imagine circumstances under which : 





ich statements. In this instance, however, unfortunate}; 


ire 





‘riter, while there has been little to justify his assertions, every passing 
event of the Czar’s life shows more clearly the falsity of all 1 accusations 
The brilliancy which surrounds the man may be, to a degree, rious, | 

rd to him, not only firm: d 


the candid historian will, we think, accord 








topol remains in statu quo; 


yur readers that Cronstadt is still 
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but candor and honesty of purpose entirely unknown to his present 


] 1] uent volume, written near a vear after the publication of the 


nm tne ) 
n the subseq s 


f which we have been writing, we find a clear and able exposition of 


1 


in regard to Nicholas. However, in this connection, we would remind 
1 that Sebas- 


1 


it 1 in the hands Russia, 


we have as yet received no Lussian 


tat > at least 


.ccounts of its capture. 


aced a portrait of the author of this 


merely as an ornament, which it might or might not be—but a 


t 
ciation and resolve. If Mr. Wikoff looks as pretty as the version of 


‘ades and con 


i 


Courtship and its Conseque By Henry Wikoff. J. C. Derby. New- Yo 
Mr. D y isa most excellent ] ublishe ws and generally does the full t 
stice to his writers: it is, therefore, with the more regret that we notice a 


lisastrous omission in the volume under review. He should certainly have 


ra Y) 
Ae 1UL 


his lucubration on the title- 
} 


1 
I 
as Miss Gam- 


1 1 


iswer to the charges herein brought against her powers of appre- 


apade that he would have us swallow—if his lineaments be as graceful as 
is style, and his figure as forcible as his rhetoric—why then, the heiress 


10se fortune he unfortunately coveted may very rightly be arraigned for 


insensibility which consigned the volatile and voluble diplomat to the 
ler mercies of an Italian jail. As to Mr. Wikoff’s connection with the 
1 


I Ja 


itish government, we regret, for his sake, that the charge was too pa 


it of a denial: he does not shun the issue here involve 


ily avows his agency with as much frankness as he confes his de 
yn and ardent passion for Miss Gamble’s pur For the work itself—a 


rk disclosing without reserve the relations which the author held with all 
nditions of foreign notables—we suppose we may laugh at its 
5 


ularity, while by no means endorsing, as either commendab 


\s matters must be judged, not by 


’ 1° % ° ° 49 
tosures which excite our mirth. matter U 


the value which each several individual may 


le or reputa 


intrinsic value, but by 


ose to place upon them; and as “earnestness,” according to the gospel 
St. Thomas (Carlyle) is indissolubly connected with the ‘ sublime,” we 
) suppose that we must ascribe a sublimity to the fortune-hunter’s pur- 
it; for earnest it was, and indefatigable it was to a degree—to a degrec 
ut nothing but the dungeon bars of St. Andrea could abate. We com- 
nd this book to ‘our readers, more especially to the gossipy, scandal- 
ving, on-this-side-of-forty female portion thereof, as a volume in every way 


serving the criticism of their conversationes and “ ssthetic teas.” Its 


itive climate is the boudoir, and its presence there may act as a not unser- 


7 


iceable caution. In conclusion of this hurried and all too general notice, 
‘e may express our wonder that a gentleman of a candor so unlimited that 


ks to take the whole public into his confidence, should at the same 


Ser 
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time be so sedulously careful to prevent any other writers sharing the honor 

of his biography. So long as he is his own historian, Mr. Wikoff is the most 

candid—we had almost written the most unscrupulous—of confessors. B 

the moment the pen that would delineate him passes into anot 

quanto mutatus, ete. 

A Complete Treatise on Artificial Fish-Breeding: including the Reports on this s 
ject made to the French Academy ; and Particulars of the Discovery as 4 
in England. Translated and edited by W. H. Fry. Tlustrated with En, 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 

It appears that a discove ry of the highest Importance—a m de of 

ally creating fish, in illimitable numbers, was made in Germany near); 

century ago; but so much occupied were the people of Europe in the wa 

and science of cutting one another's throats, that it was lost sight of Tw 

poor illiterate French fishermen, entirely ignorant of what had been d 

in the way of artificial fish-culture, succeeded, by dint of unwearied obser 

in reproducing, within a few years past, this lost 


vation and experiment, 


neglected discovery. Messieurs Gehin and Remy, the partiés referred to 


are also entitled to the credit of haying made known a mode of renderi) 


their discovery, in every respect, practically useful; so much so that, by 
the means laid down by the authors of this discovery, the most barren and 
impoverished streams may be stocked to an unlimited extent with th 
rarest and most valuable breeds of fish, from eggs artificially procured, i 
pregnated, and hatched. The value of the discovery, and the expedien 
of turning it to account, will speak for themselves. 

In Mr. Fry’s treatise will be found the results of the labors and exp« 
rience of Messrs. Gehin and Remy, as well as some most interesting pape 
by M. Coste, member of the French Institute, and Professor of the Colleg: 
of France ; and the whole forms a work equally interesting to the farmer, 


the economist, and the man of Jeisure. 


A Long Li 


ok Ahead; or, the First Stroke and the Last. By A. S. Roe, a 
‘* James Moun treet 


oy,” etc. New-York: J. C. Derby, Nassm 





Lita} ae 1 


Autnoven a young publisher—at least, only recently established 1 
city—Mr. Derby has brought out very many new authors, new styles, and 
attractive volumes for public judgment. The book under notice, witho 
any of the bigoted sectarianism of the Hindoos, is still decide dly America 


American in the best sense of the term—in scenery, in incidents, and 
the characters it makes us acquainted with. It is a life-picture, beyond 
= 


doubt; for the colors used, though heightened here and there, are genera 
truc to our common experience of the world; and the impression of 
genial, somewhat egotistic nature which the author’s preface conveys to | 
is preserved throughout. The moral is an excellent one, a 1d not impair 
throughout 


by being made too manifest, too predominating, and obyiou 
it is suggested and enforced by the story in a true artistic spirit, but do 
not stick out through the fiction, like a rusty nail through a butterfly 








